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Tuere are many persons who suppose that peo- 
cle who live in first-class houses, with all modern 
mprovements, must of course be much puffed up, 
nd thet they become quite grand im their owr 
ves. It is true, sometimes, that fine houses have 
sroud people in them. But we suspect the same 
of very poor tenements. We can imagine a pride 
o reluctant of discipline, and so indocile, as to 
urvive in spite of the experience of a first-class 
ouse. 

When we moved into a capacious brown-stone 
iwelling, our better nature, with great simplicity, 
whispered, “ Beware of temptation.” And with 
sn ignorance quite as simple, we supposed that the 
hieves of grace would be found lurking in large 
at ambush behind cornices reproduced 

m old Rome, or in stately appearances! 

w little did we suspect that these were harm- 
«s, and that very different elements were to meth 
ir patience. 

But let a little preliminary exultation of a new 

n in a new place be forgiven, ye who are now 
tablished! Remember your own household fer- 

on first setting up, while we recount our 
omie joy, and anticipations of modern conven- 
es that would take away all human care, and 
ed life upon a down-hill path, where it was to 
easier to move than to stand still! Everything 
The attic had within it a tank so 
as better to be called a reservoir. Down 
it ran the serviceable pipes to every part of the 
EKaeh chamber had its invisible water 
\in the wall, ready to spring the floods upon 
by \he mere turn ef your hand; then the bath 
tub, douche, shower, and indeed 
and universal squirt—up, down, and pro- 
The kitchen, too—the tubs with water 

¢ to leap into them, the long cylinder by 
of the fire, as if the range had its 
wrapped up, and set perpendicular in the cor- 
But, greatest of all admirations 
the furnace! This, too, was interframed 

e attic tank. For it was a hot water fur- 

For a time this was our peculiar pride. 

ter flowed down into a system of coiled 

hich were connected with the boiler sur- 

ng the furnace fire. The idea was, when the 

t as hot as it could well bear, that it should 

‘ of one end of the boiler into the pipes, and 
hrough the whole system, and come back 

other end cooled off. Thus a complete 

system was established—the boiler being 

art, the water the blood, the pipes at the hot 

‘ the arteries, and the return pipes at the cool 
the veins ;—the whole inclosed in a brick 
, from which the air warmed by this 
a hvat was pi to +e ay 
{ great glory when we thought the chill in 

c required a fire in the furnace. The fact 

that we wanted to play with our pet, and 

half vexed with the old conservative ther- 
neter, that would not come down and admit 
it was cold enough for a fire. However, we 
not recollect ever afterwards tohave been so 
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aver. 
E In the first place, we never could raise enough 


0 to change the air in the house more than from 


to chill. We piled in the coal, and watched 
hermometer; ram down for coal again, and 
We brought 
4 ne coal, exchanged glances over the bill with 
lting partner, and made silent estimates 

expenses of the whole winter, if this was 
g. But there was the old red 
von in the eellar devouring eoal remorselessly, 
1is long iron tail, folded and coiled, in the 
chamber, heat. Thus, for a 
fired off the furnace 
cellar at the thermometer in the par- 
hit. But we did accomplish 
Onee the fire was driven so hard 
to form and rumble and blow 
inocently; but the girls did not know 
24 { took to their heels for fear of being blown 
When the cause was discovered the remedy 
easy, for the furnace bottom was 

and the fire could not be let down. 

oan of Arc assailed the enemy in his 

: p,and threw a bucket of water into the 
- produced several effects; it put out 
t also put ou 


t th 


back to watch the thermometer. 
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without 
5 of weeks, we 


never 


am began 


t so much gas, steam, and 
maiden was quite put out also. 
it cracked the boiler. But 
not know till some time afterwards. 
e a few days of comparative rest. The 
s mild out of doors, and cold within. 

1 reported that one of the pipes was 
n the chamber, for the water would 
The plumber was sent for. He was 
| acquainted with the way to the 
He brought upon himself a laugh of ridi- 
ggesting that the water had given out 

! Water given out? We turned in- 
ehind the outward red of laughing. 
f ‘sought we had a pocket-ocean up stairs. 
“we marched, climbed up the sides, peered down 
Alas, 
use was symmetrically connected. 
bg depended upon this tank; the furnace 
ellar, the range in the kitchen, the laundry 
riment, all the washing apparatus of the cham- 
* convenient china closet sink, where things 
oe washed without going down stairs, the 


re than ail, 


et 


‘irty bottom of an emptied tank! 
» |} 


» and almost everything else, except 
6 bell, were made to go by water, and now 
‘rsal motive power was gone! A new 
5 ‘ conveniences wasnow developed. We 
‘ed on Lrish engine at the force pump to 
Up water into the tank from the street cis- 
Blessings be on that cistern in the street ! 
~ 38 knew how deep that was. Like the 

very village, nobody had ever found bot- 
\nd so we limped along for a few days. 


whi he f 7 : 
3 iule, the furnace having been examined, 


ret of all this trouble was detected. The 
ood of the house had been oozing and flow- 
way through this furnace! How much 

it cost to repair it? More money 
a ® hot-air furnace would cost, and half 

than that! So we determined to 
out the pet. Alas, (again,) how we fondled 
‘vorite at first, and how contemptuously we 
“< it at last! It is said that no one is a 
“Man; we have partial gifts. In our own 
the giftof buying was kberally bestowed, but 
alent for selling was ether withheld or lay 
‘developed embryo. How to sell the old fur- 
and to get a new one! There is a great 
‘ ogical experience there. We aroused our- 
*ave several days to contemplation, laid 
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aside all other cares, ran from furnace to furnace, 
saw six or eight patterns, each one of whieh was 
better than all the others, and all of them were 
able to evolve vast quantities of heat, with an im- 
aginary amount of fuel. But fortune, that had 
so long persecuted us, did not presume to destroy 
us yet, and, as a cat with a rat, let us out of its 
paws for a moment's ease. In other words, we 
arranged with Messrs. Richardson & Boynton to put 
their furnace in the place of the hot-air gentleman 
in black. And to this hour we have been glad of 
it, .A wanter and a half on Brooklyn Heights will 
put any furnace to proof. And we are prepared 
to defy the north wind, the west, or the boisterous 
south-west. They may heap winter as high as 
they please without, we have summer within. 

But oh, the changing! It was mid-winter. The 
mild weather took this chance to go South, and got 
in its place the niggardest fellow that everstood sen- 
tinel in Kamtschatka. The cellar was divided from 
the kitchen in part by this furnace. For two or 
three weeks they were chiseling the tubes apart, 
and getting the rubbish out of the way ;—masons, 
tenders, iron-men, old iron and new iron, tin pipes, 
carpenters and then new air boxes, girls and din- 
ner, the Irishman wheezing at the pump—all mix- 
ed in such confusion, that language under the tow- 
er of Babel was a euphonious literature in com- 
parison. Sometimes, as we walked out, our good 
and loving deacons, in a delicate way, would warn 
us of the danger of being puffed up with the pride 
of a stylish house! 

At length, after nearly six weeks of the coldest 
weather of the season, the new furnace took charge 
of the house. Water returned to the attic. The 
girls no longer dreaded being blown up by the 
boiler at the range. But the report came up that 
the sinks were stopped. After investigation, the 
kitchen floor must be ripped up, the great waste- 
pipe reached by digging, and laid epen. Broken 
tumblers, plates, and cups stopped up the pipes. 
Another week for this. Just as we were sitting 
down to a dangerous peace, we walked to the win- 
dow one morning, to see that our yard had disap- 
peared! The roof of the store on which it was 
laid had given way, and carried down all the 
earth, crashing through the four stories to the 
ground! Just one thing more was needed—that 
the house itself should slide off bodily, and dump 
itself into the East River! Yet the misfortune 
was not without comfort. The store was used for 
grinding drugs. Ten thousand pounds of salts, 
ipeeac., rhubarb, strychnine, and such like delica- 
cies, were hidden beneath a hundred tons of earth 
—the medicine being, where many people for 
whom it was destined would have been, buried 
under ground. For several weeks afterwards, I 
think the bills of mortality improved in the region 
around. 

There were a greatnumber of other things exceed- 
ingly convenient in our house. The water-pipe 


from the roof to the front cistern was carried 
down within the wall to the ground. The 


bitter cold froze it up. Nobody could get at it. 
We salted it, we poked hot irons into the tap, 
we took counsel, and finally let it alone. The 
cornice leaked, the walls were damp, the ceiling 
threatened to come off; our neighbor’s pipe dis- 
charged so much of its contents on the ground as 
to saturate the wall in our basement entry, the area 
overflowed into the cellar ; we dug a cess-pool to 
let it off, and cut through the cistern pipe leading 
to the kitchen pump. It could not be soldered 
with water in it, and the cistern must be run dry 
before that could be fixed. The attic tank gave 


outagain. No water! 


“ Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop—” 


to wash with. Then came on a system of beg- 
ging. We took the neighborhood in order, and 
went from house to house, till we exhausted the 
patience and the cisterns of every friend within 
reach. Then we betook ourselves to the street 
pump, and for two months we and the milkmen 
subsisted upon that. 

There was a grand arrangement of bells at our 
front door, which seldom failed to make everybody 
outside mad because they would not ring, or ev- 
erybody mad inside because they rang so furious- 
ly. The contrivance was, that two bells should 
be rung by one wire; a common bell in the ser- 
vants’ entry, and a gong in the upper entry. The 
bell-train was so heavy to draw, that it never op- 
erated till the man got mad and pulled with the 
strength of an ox. But then, it went off with 
such a crash and jingle, that one would think a 
band of music, with all its cymbals, had fallen 
through the sky-light down into the entry. 
Thus, women, children, and modest men seldom 
got in, and sturdy beggars had it all their own 
way. It was quite edifying to see experiments 
performed on that bell. A man would first give a 
modest pull—and then reflect what he was about 
to say. No one coming, he gave a longer pull, and 
returned to waiting and meditation. A third 
pull was the preface to stepping back, surveying 
the windows, looking into the area, when, seeing 
signs of unquestionable habitation, he returns 
with flushed face to the bell ;—now for it! He 
pulls as if he held a line by the side of a river with 
a thirty pound salmon on it; while all the bells 
go off, up and down, till the house seemed full of 
bells. Things are not mended when he finds the 
gentleman of the house is not at home! We fear 
that much grace has been lost at that front door. 

In the midst of these luxuries of a first-class 
house, we sometimes would look wistfully out of 
the windew, tempted to envy the unconscious hap- 
piness of our two-story neighbors. They had no 
conveniences, aud were at peace; while we had 
all manner of conveniences, that drove us up and 
down stairs ;—now to keep the flood out; and then 
to bring it in; now to raise a heat, then to keep 
off a conflagration, so that we were but little bet- 

ter off at home than are those innocently insane 
people who leave home every summer, and go in- 
te the country to take care of twenty trunks for 
two months. But the cruelest thing of all, as we 
stood at the window, was the pious looks of pass- 
ers by, who seemed to say with their eyes, “ A man 
cannot expect much grace that lives in such a fine 
house.” 

It has certainly been a means of grace to us! 
Never such a field for patience, such humbliag 
of expectations and high looks. If it would not 
seem like trifling with serious subjects, when ask- 
ed how one might attain to perfection, we should 
advise him to buy a first-class house with moderna 
improvements, and live im it fora year. If that 
did not fit him for translation, he might well de- 
spair of any chance. 

Ye who envy us, will you exchange with us? 
Ye who laugh sarcastically at ministerial luxury, 
will you lend us your sackcloth and take our con- 
veniences? But those who do live in houses full 
of conveniences will, henceforth, be our fast 























friends. They will siy, What if he is Abolition- 
ist and we pro-slavery ? 
and we conservative? The poor fellow lives in a 
first-class house, and is punished enough without 
our adding to his misfortunes! 

Meanwhile, we practice the same charity. We 
rail no more at Fifth avenue, and admire what 
saintly virtue enables so many to carry cheerful 
faces who live in houses with even more conve- 
niences than ours. We are grateful for our hap- 
pier lot. Though we are worse off than people 
in two-story houses, how much better are we 
placed than if we lived in Fifth avenue! 

We bear our burden patiently, knowing that in 
the very moment of despair persons are at the 
very point of deliverance. Who knows but he 
may have a fire as well as his neighbors? One 
hour would suffice to set a man free from all his 
troubles, and permit him to walk the streets at 
liberty, unharassed by plumbers, carpenters, tin- 
ners, glaziers, gas-fixers, carpet-fitters, bell-hang- 
ers, and the whole tribe of beil-pullers ! 

We are now living at peace. We are in a plain 
two-story country house, without “ conveniences.”’ 
We are recruiting. Nothing gets out of order. 
We do not wake to hear water trickling from 
bursted pipes; we have no chandelier to fall 
down ; the gas never leaks; we are not afraid to 
use our furniture ; our chairs have no linen clothes 
on; the carpets are without drugget. The chil- 
dren bless the country and a country house, in 
which they are not always scratching something, 
or hitting something with shoe, or button, or fin- 
ger-nails. And we already feel that a few weeks 
more will so far invigorate us that we shall be 
able to return for a ten months’ life in a modern 
house with conveniences. a. 


LETTERS ON ART. 
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Manner. 

We ali carry with us to every picture the ultimate 
grounds of judgment in art. Only feeble, bewildered 
men use technical terms, and befog the subject with 
their talk about schools, means, methods, and mate- 
rials. They flatter themselves by keeping the subject 
out of our reach. So the doctors conceal their sim- 
ples under a Latin prescription, or they would not be 
called in again to administer agua pura or chlor. so- 
di. when the pain returns. To write plainly on art 
would be to make every reader a judge for himself, and 
then the occupation of the critic is gone. In poetry, 
in philosophy, the thinker appeals to your conscious- 
ness, and seeks to develop in you what has stirred in 
his own breast. So the artist in every effort seeks to 
reach something latent in the beholder. He endeavors 
to put behind him all that you cannot understand, and 
to extend to you something which‘is your own as well 
as his, if you will only, under his guidance, learn to 
recognize and enjoy it. A good book begs you to con- 
sider your own experience, to take up and possess your 
own being intelligently. It enriches you, not from 
abroad, but by what it stirs in you, by the springs it 
OpeDs IN YOU wwas —~- tn Qa if there ic anrthinc 
valuable in a picture, it is that which all men ought to 
understand by reason of their humanity ; it is a thought 
or feeling, and not a method. Earnest thought or emo- 
tion will quickly deliver itself from all obscuration, 
and be set free, so as to reach every habit of mind. 
He is a public benefactor who translates the meaning 
of philosophers and savans from their abstract scien- 
tific formulas into the language of the market and the 
street. And this is the merit of art, that it is a more 
universal language—able to carry its meaning to the 
heart of all men who can rise to disregard its gram- 
mar and structure as language, and go at once to the 
sense. Of course he is the best artist who puts his 
meaning foremost, who is diréct in statement, clear in 
presentation of his thought, and who plainly values 
that thought so highly that he is occupied with it, and 
not with the merit of his presentation. That is good 
discourse which forces a conclusion, hits the nail on 
the head, presses conviction, and carries every mind 
quite away to itsend. So that is good art which 
compels you to forget the skill of the artist and take up 
his sentiment. A work is not thoroughly well com- 
pesed if it does not make you insensible of its com- 
position. No right-minded man will observe 
the coloring of Scheffer’s Temptation. It is 
somewhat thin and cold considered in itself, being 
wholly subordinated to the design of the work. No- 
body suppeses that to be Scheffer’s idea of lovely color. 
He did not care to employ color in the work. His 
theme is intellectual. Color harmonizes with emotion. 
So Angelo despised the splenders of Titian, bus that 
master in his turn knew how to make color the vehicle 
of expression, and by means of it to deepen the passion 
he excites. In his “ Entombment,” the tragedy of the 
scene is written over again, on the lurid, melancholy 
sky from which the day is dying. So every detail of 
the execution is good, if itis a cupful of the wine of 
that feeling which moved the artist to undertake his 
work, but bad if it will present itself as a positive ob- 
ject of regard, 

Goed writing is colorless. Téie personal peculiari- 
ties of every writer interfere with the effect of his 
worth. The great sayings which have come down to 
us from very far are quite transparent and simple. The 
best sentences might have been written by anybody. 
Shakespeare’s finest passages are not Shakespearian, but 
human. There are many phrases in common use which 
bear in themselves no evidence of their origin. You 
could not tell from their form whether they were quo- 
tations from Milton, Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, or the 
Bible. They are clear, like water out of the sky—not 
colored, like drops from a private cistern. It is no 
compliment to Emesson to say that every sentence of 
his can be recognized by the form of it, apart from the 
context. Personal peculiarities of expression we name 
Mannerism, and they always impair the effect of a 
work. If the style is obtrusive and noticeable as style, 
the matter must be deficient or overlaid. 

Conture uses colors in a way which he can excuse 
or justify. His works have breadth and simplicity of 
form, harmony, and a kind of murky transparency ; but 
his system of color is deliberately false. It does not 
pretend wholly to follow nature. It is a bold disregard 
of many important qualities to secure a few others on 
which this artist chooses to concentrate his force. 
But his disciples copy his peculiarity by omission of all 
their master omits, without power to reach those ex- 
cellences for the sake of which he made the sacrifice. 
His work has positive character, because he selected 
certain elements of beauty, and grasped these so eager- 
ly that he left others disregarded behind. His pupils 
grasp only this omission, this negation, this fault, 
which all his merit can hardly excuse. 

If a strong man who respects his thought has a pe- 
culiarity of treatment, he will hasten to get rid of it, 
especially if it begins to attract vulgar admiration. A 
weak man, on the contrary, will cultivate every habit 
-that attracts attention. Foolish connoisseurs admire 
the handling of the old masters, the freedom of their 
stroke and touch. It was their carelessness of all 
handling which gave this freedom. They were great 
because, having something urgent to say, they said it 
fearlessly, of nicety. Only beginners pay 
great attention to their way of speaking. He who has 
no confidence in his thought will be full of dictionary 
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and rhetoric; but an earnest man is insulted by admi- | 
ration of his manner. 

Ask first what is in the picture! Put your estimate 
upon that. Then consider whether it is simply and 
clearly presented, so that you see it and not the hand 
by which it is extended. The glory of art is this 
concealment of the means employed, this emphasis of 
the end sought. 

What matters how much power a man displays, if 
he have no power to reach and quicken me. What do 
I care for his light and shade, for his depth of tone, for 
his freedom of drawing, for his learned composition, for 
all his accomplishment, if he dees not take me by the 
hand and call to me by name,—if he does not say 
unmistakably something it concerns me to know. 
We have pictures and statues enough, but what are 
they all about’? What do they amount to’ When 
men were told that Church had painted Niagara wor- 
thily, thousands crowded to see the work. When a 
lecturer offers the people an idea of manhood that 
shames our civilization, the whole continent rises up 
to go and hearhim. But if a man echoes eld thoughts, 
repeats old stories, dilutes once more what was feeble 
in ovr minds already, no skill will avail him, no ele- 
gance, no culture, no beauty of detail. Let us contin- 
ue to despise empty art for the honor of that which 
has a purpose. Elaboration of forms which do net tell 
a story is only another way of contriving “ how not to 
do it.” There is a circumlocution office practice, 
which compels us to apply again and again to pictures, 
and finally sends us away empty and disgusted. As most 
books are written, most sermons preached, most news- 
papers edited, by men who have nothing to say, so most 
pictures are painted by men who have no lesson for their 
age. They have manner to occupy dilettanteism, but 
no matter for the student of life. Never listen to them 
for their much or skillful speaking. They degrade 
art, as speech without purpose degrades literature, 
politics, and religion. Let them learn to their cost 
that we are not the children they take us for. We 
have been longing all our days to know more of the 
music of Beethoven, and Mozart, and Handel, and the 
other masters, not oftone alone, but of emotion,—men 
who could pour out worship and heroism in their song. 
Well, there comes over the ocean a master of interpre- 
tation, a man who is absolute lord of the most expres- 
sive and capacious mstrument. Thalberg comes, and 
what good have we from his accomplishment! He 
plays variations on airs that have stood too long be- 
tween us and better music already. There is heart 
and soul in America ready to respond to something 
loftier than this jingling, ready to meet and reward the 
artist in any kind who will regard supremely the sub- 
stance and not the manner of his work. B. B. 


THE SEWING MACHINE, 








THERE is not an invention of this inventive age 
which honors American genius more than the Sewrne 
Macnine. As a resource in political and domestic 
economy, its value can hardly be measured by mullions ; 
but its moral and social benefits will far exceed its 
pecuniary profits. It is an emancipation of the female 
sex from their mest damaging toils. It cannot fail to 
lead to a great intellectual advancement of the mothers 
and. sisters of the land. It must. preserve a much 
larger share of health to the mothers of the next gen- 


eration of children. No family ought to be deprived 
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negligence, or by such a condition of deep poverty and 
want of employment, as makes their time an article of 
no pecuniary value. It is not necessary that every 
family should own a machine. Considering how much 
sewing can be accomplished in a day, a dozen families 
might be well accommodated by a single machine. 
And if there were fifty families to depend on one ma- 
chine, allowing each one to occupy it for only a week 
in a year, it would be founda very great relief from 
the drudgery of running up so many long seams. In 
some neighborhoods, one might become a benefaetor by 
purchasing a machine, and hiring out the use of it at a 
fair rate to those who will use it carefully. Or a 
skillful woman could be set up in a self-supporting and 
productive employment, by the gift or purchase of a 
machine which she could carry about and use with 
her own hands from house to house. In the West, 
where female labor is in such demand, the sewing ma- 
chine will prove a public benefit more desirable than 
the cotton gin has been to the South. 

Among a score or two of different inventions already 
before the public, it is not within our province to un- 
dertake to designate which one is entitled to be deemed 
the best of all. We are satisfied, from personal exam- 
ination, that the one called “‘ Grover & Baker's” is all 
that it claims to be, and is good enough to be 
safely recommended, and to meet all reasonable 
requirements in the work of a family. We have there- 
fore no hesitation in the belief that a public benefit 
will be conferred by publishing the following article, 
from the Advocate and Family Guardian, edited by Mrs. 
Sarah I. Bennett, and published by the Female Guard- 
ian Society in this city. It is written by ‘“ Anna H.,” a 
well-known and esteemed correspondent of The Inde- 
pendent, a lady of high education and character, and of 
ample experience in housekeeping. We violate no con- 
fidence in giving her true name as Mrs. Whipple, wife 
of Rev. George Whipple, of this city, and a daughter of 
the late Hon. Ezekiel Webster, of New Hampshire. 
We risk nothing in commending the opinion of such a 
lady as worthy of respect in the community. Should 
this publication be the means of delivering many of 
our housekeeping friends from the worst drudgery of 
their lives, we shall be gratified. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


It is always pleasant to find that what one has writ- 
ten has met a response in some heart, that it has sup- 
plied a need, and made the path of life even a little 
clearer. I have been gratified to learn that the contribu- 
tion to your paper respecting ‘Sewing Machines” has 
been welcomed by at least one of my own sex, and am 
most happy to answer the inquiries she makes over 
the signature “ Cayuga.” She asks : 

“Ist. Where can these machines (Grover & Baker's) 
be purchased *” 

“2d. What is the price ”! 

“3d. How can they be sent !” 

“4th. Can a person of common ingenuity use one 
without being taught by one who understands the busi- 
ness '” 

Grover & Baker's Machines can be purchased at the 
office, 495 Broadway, New York ; at 18 Summer street, 
Boston ; 161 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 43 Fourth 
street, St. Louis, and at some other places in the South- 
ern and South-western states. 

The price of these machines, adapted to family use, 
varies from seventy-five dollars to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. The seventy-five dollars machine 
is asmall box machine. When closed it resembles a 
lady’s work-box, and would be very convenient, on ac- 
count of its small size, for one who wished to remove 
from place to place. This is the machine used by the 
lady, an acquaintance of mine, who made the two 
shirts a-dey. It is turned by hand, although it can be 
placed upon a table and used with a treadle. For my 
own use I prefer the treadle, as the machine works 
faster, and it also enables one to use both hands in 
guiding the work. There is an eighty five dollars ma- 

















lining ; the other machines 
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cially if 
chine is disturbed. Grover & Baker often send ma- 
chines to those who are so situated that they can have 
no other teacher than themselves. 

Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines are. lower in 
price than Wheeler & Wilson’s and Singer's, and are, I 
think, superior to them in the kind of stitch made. 
Grover & Baker's machine the thread used u 
under spool need not be more than one-half as 
that used upon the r, as the thread is doubled in 
forming the stitch. is gives great elasticity to the 
seam—an elasticity which is wanting in the work of 
other machines, where, if the operator is not skillful, the 
under thread forms a straight line, ready to be sn 
by any unusual pull. I bave been told by friends who 
wear garments made by Grover & Baker's machine that 
the work never rips. % 

A young woman who recently purchased one of these 
sewing machines told me that she paid for it by sewing 
in six weeks. 

Donation visits are quite common in country par- 
ishes, and it has occurred to me that the gift-of a sew- 
ing machine would often prove one of the most accept- 
able presents to a pastor's wife which she could re- 
ceive, affording her more leisure to visit among her 
husbend's parishioners, thus increasing her usefulness 
and her happiness. 

Perxhaps it would be well to mention that Grover & 
Baker’s machines use the ordinary spools of cotton, 
without respooling. The company nish sewi 
twist and thread of very nice quality already conied 
fot use, at as low a price, I believe, as it can be obtain- 
ed elsewhere. It would be well when sending for a 
machine to send for a quantity of silk and thread. 
Spooling machines are furnished for three dollars and 
fifty cents. 

Circulars would be sent to any address when request- 
ed. On these circulars are engravings of the different 
machines, with prices. 

1 know of two young women three hundred miles 
from New York, who formerly supported themselves by 
dress-meking. For several years they have used a sew- 
ing machine, and now make vests for New York, re- 
ceiving and returning their work by express. They 
do their own housework, and clear between twenty-five 
and thirty dollars a week, although they can use. the 
machine, I think, but about two hours a day, it requir- 
ing the remainder of the time to prepare their work, 
make button holes, &c. 

Sewing machines are quite as great a blessing to the 
poor as to the rich. I have been interested when ex- 
amining these machines to see an evidently poor girl 
at one of them, learning a new way of support; and 
at another a lady in silk and laces learning how to 
accomplish her own family sewing with ease and de- 
spatch. 

Ihope ‘“‘ Cayuga” and the ladies she mentions who 
are anxious to obtain machines will be encouraged to 
try them, even if they must depend upon themselves as 
teachers. The time saved by them is invaulable in a 
family of children, where every moment should be used 
to the best advantage. Anna H. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE, 





Tue Commencement exercises opened on Sunday, the 
26th inst., with the Baccalaureate Sermon, by the Pres- 
ident, founded on Acts xxiv. 16, and enforcing the ne- 


ee==itw of moral and religious principl 
young man, as he goes sus we BEnools fades ve lite. 


It was unusually plain and practical, and rich in that 
wise and affectionate counsel which has so justly en- 
deared the President to the students of the College. 

Tuesday was class-day. The exercises were attend- 
ed at the College church, and consisted of an oration 
and poem, followed by the “ Chronicles” of College life 
and “ Prophecies” of their future career, and closing 
with a parting address to the President, to which he 
replied for himself and the Faculty, 

The Society anniversaries were observed on Wednes- 
day. The Theological Society was addressed by Prof. 
Park, of Andover, on The Relations of Taste and Reli- 
gion. As his oration has been before noticed in your 
columns, we forbear te analyse it, but will only say that 
it was a delightful intellectual treat to all who heard it, 
and a new proef, if any such were needed, of the 
wealth of talent and learning and philosophic thought 
that enriches the teachings of the Theological chair at 
Andover. 

The oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society was 
delivered by Rev. William H. Lord, of Montpelier. His 
subject was, Faith the Essential Condition of Absolute 
Knowledge and True Progress. It wasa solid and ably 
reasoned production, and well and impressively set forth 
the only sure reliance of the mind and the heart, amid 
the fluctuations of this restless age. 

In the afternoon the United Literary Societies cele- 
brated their anniversary with an oration by Geo. W. 
Curtis, of New York, and a poem by J. G. Saxe. 

The well-known satirist of fashion and Republican 
orator of the last campaign drew a crowded and 
eager audience, and those who had dreamed through 
the Indian Summer pages of “ Prue and I” were de- 
lighted to find all their charm repeated again 
in the music of his voice and the hazy reverie of his 
eye. He discussed the Nature, Duties, and Responsi- 
busttes of Patriotism, especially of the American patriot 
of the future, and closed with an eloquent and cour- 
ageous vindication of the Supreme Law of Right— 
God’s will and word—against the encroachments of hu- 
man statutes and human policy. It was a brave and 
stirring speech from a young man to young men just 
on the threshold of life, and the orator sat down amid 
an applause that showed how he had carried their 
hearts, and seemed to touch his own. Of the Poem, 
nothing need be said, as well because it hardly merits 
anything on its own account, and because, as we-un- 
derstand, it has already appeared in print, and was 
therefore out of place. 

The exercises of the Graduating Class were held on 
Thursday, the speakers being selected by lot. Their 
performances were marked by unusual maturity and 
manliness of thought, and, in not a few instances, by 
great beduty of expression, and, as a whole, have not 
been surpassed at any Commencement within our 
recollection, Among them, two poems elicited great 
praise, The graduating class numbers 61. They are 
scattering widely, many going West and South to 
teach or commence professional study. Quite a num- 
ber are looking forward to the ministry. 

The following degrees were conferred : That of D.D. 
upon Rev. J. Sawyer, a venerable graduate of the class 
of 1785, now more than a hundred years old. That ef 
LL.D. upon Col. Rawlinson, the distinguished English 
savan, through whose courteous liberality the slabs 
from Nineveh, now at the College, were obtained ; up- 


_on D. M. Christie, an eminent jurist of our state ; and 


upon Judge Wright, of Cincinnati. 

The hon. degree of A.M. was conferred upon Gov. 
Haile, Hon. John 8. Wells, Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, 
Hon. J. S. Morrell, M-C. from Vermont, J. B. Torri- 
celli, Instructor of Modern Languages in the College, 
and Hon. Onslow Stearns, of Concord. 

Several classes met this year, among them those of 
1827 and 1843. 

The past year has been one of unusual prosperity 
for the College, and never was it more fully and closely 
in the hearts of its Alumni. 

I should have mentioned that the Society of Alumni 
held meeting, and elected Hon. Rufus Choate orator 
for their triennial celebration next year. pe a 





“ing less true from day to day. 

















































































































































































over their own signatures :-—Rev. Geonce B. Ouer- 
ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Heway Warp Barronsn, (%*,) 
and Mrs. Hanewt Beronea Stews, (H. B. 8.) 


Correspondents . 
from different sections of the Union; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 


Land, have been engaged te write for the eolumnas 
of THIS JounnaL. 








ENTERPRISE IN MISSOURI. 


—— 


Ir is surprising to see how the pulse of enterprise 
has been quickened throughout Missouri by the St. 
Louis election. We have the papers before us of an 
important and promising development connected with 
Jefferson City, the political capital of the state. Hith- 
erto, Border Ruffianism and the usual concomitante of 
pre-slavery politics have so stinted the growth of the 
place, that its whele force is insufficient to the task 
of providing respectably for the wants of the Legis- 
lature and those whe attend upon its sessions. 

But a change has come over the spirit of the place. 
Its position in the center of the state, and the seat of 
government, where the yearly disbursements are made, 
is one of the least ef its advantages. It stands where 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Railroad part eom- 
pany. Among the earliest worke of regenerated Mis- 
souri must necessarily be a central railroad, running 
from the North Missouri, in Boone county, through Jef- 
ferson City, to the South- western, in Pulaski county, less 
than ninety miles in extent, and meeting a line already 
in course of construction from Keokuk to the North 
Missouri. A glance at the map will show that this 
will give to every part of the state a convenient ac- 
cess to the capital by railroad, and will make Jefferson 
City a great railroad center, with branching arms. 

But the local resources of the place seem to be of 
more permanent value than all the other advantages. 
From a statement by Dr. G. C. Sparrow, the State Ge- 
ologist of Missouri, it appears that the bluffs contain 
about fifty feet of a fine magnesian limestone, including 
the beautiful “ Cotton Rock,” of which the state house 
is built; and then, that the site is surrounded like an 
island by rich and extensive beds of cannel and bitu- 
minous coal, extending over 26,000 square miles in 
Missouri alone. Iron ore is abundant also, spaltic, 
hematite, bog, and specular. Then there are vast de- 
posits of lead, copper, and zinc found im the south. 
Lumber of all kinds, lime cement, clay for brick, are 
found in plenty. The soil of the Missouri bottoms is 
unsurpased for hemp and corn ; while the high lands, 
though not so rich, are inferior to none for wheat, and 
the deep marshy subsoil renders its fertility inexhaust- 
ible. 

A Company has been formed at Jefferson City to de- 
velop these advantages, owning a large extent of most 
desirable city lots, with a line of three miles along the 
rivey up to Grey’s Point, including coal beds and other» 
mineral treasures of great value. The President of the 
Company is the Hon. James B. Gardenhire, fogmerly' At- 
torney-General of the state, and a prominent candidate 
at the late election for the office of Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. The Company say in their circular: 


“The most accommodating terms will be offered to 
artizans, mechanics, and others wishing to settle in the 
city. Tothem the Company will extend the right hand 
of fellowship and a cordia) welcome, offer them every 
facility in their power, and throw around them and their 
business afterwards their combined sympathies. Their 
desize is not to meke a profit by selling shares, but by 
building a city, where locality, surrounding elements, 
and the flooding tendency of things, manifestly indicate 
a city of manufactures and wealth must be. They de- 
sire to grow rich by enriching those who will sit down 
among them, and rich with them—by making 
Jefferson City to St. Louis what Albany is to New 
York.” 
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A CALL TO PRAYER. 





Eprrors or InpEPeNpDENT: In your last there is an 
article entitled -" +~ D--~ 
Ww Bee. 


{'iave just finished reading a litte pebighies 
published by the American. Tract Society with the 
same title, “A Call to Prayer,” by Rev. J. C. Ryle, 
B.A., Christ Church, Oxford. Your cerrespendent 
could not do a better work than to disseminate copies 
of thig little work in the church with which he is 
connected, and neighborhood. It is the best thing on 
the subject that I have ever met with. A dollar or 
two would probably purchase all he would want to 
circulate. It will bearre-reading. Please let yeur cor- 
respondent ‘‘ Samuel ” know of this choice book, and it 
will aid him in doing good. 

A Constant Reaver or Tue Inperenvent. 

Am. Tract Society, 150 Nassau street. 
-e-- 


TO THE BENEVOLENT PUBLIC. 








Tuts appeal is,most respectfully made to the benevo~ 
lent of this community on the behalf and at the urgent 
request of a mother whose daughter and two children 
are in bendage at the South, the owner of whem re- 
quires thirteen hundred dollars for their purchase. He 
is willing to sell them to the old mother for that 
amount, which is a less sum than he could ebtain from 
other purchasers ; but he is not able to give them their 
freedom without compensation. 

The mother of the above has, by her own exertions, 
raised about one hundred dollars for the afore-mention- 
ed purpose, and twenty-five more is promised by re- 
sponsible subscribers, leaving eleven hundred and seven- 
ty-five (1,175) to complete the requisite amount. 

She now makes her appeal to the friends of the 
colored race at the North, and asks them to assist her 
in relieving her offspring from bondage, and a fate that 
would bring wretchedness and misery upon helpless 
beings, whose only misfortune is to have a complexion 
differing in shade and quality from the fairer dust of 
earth, 

In the graphic language of this daughter, (to the 
mother, who makes this appeal,) she says: ‘J huve no 
one to look to, dear mother, but the Lord. In Him I trust, 
that will open the hearts of the kind friends at the North, 
that they will help me, that I may meet you, dear mother, 
with the glad sound, ‘I Too am Free!’ Unless we 
hear soon from you, and know what we can do, I must, 
oh mother, go further South, torn away from home. 
Oh! help me, mother ; help, friends! I go 1know not 
where.” 

We trust this appeal will not be made in vain. Any 
money donated for the above purpose, may be left at 
the office of the Journal of Commerce, corner of Wall 
and Water streets, or with Rev. Dr. Storrs, 64 Pier- 
pont street, Brooklyn, or with the undersigned. 

M. W. Txompson, 


No. 48 W. Baltic street, South Brooklyn. 
August Ist, 1857. 





A QUESTION OF VERACITY ANSWHRED. 





To rue Eprrors or Tue InpEPENDENT: 

“ A Presbyterian Elder” asks some one by the very 
common name of Abbott to either prove or retract an 
assertion alleged in the Tribune to have been made by 
bim at a late meeting of the Church of the Puritans, to 
the effect that the minority, in their attacks on the 
pastor, were “ backed up by all the Presbyterians in the 
city.” Presuming myself the supposed author of the 
allegation, J have only to say that the reporter for that 
paper mistook “many” for “all,” in « remark I made 
on the occasion referred to. My remark, as made to 
Bay, was too true ; but what I am reported to have said, 
I am rejoised to know is not true, and / trust it is grow- 
Asauee Asporr. 
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Depostted with the 
Aug. 1, 1857. 
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SKETCH OF TH ’ OF SLAVE- 
RY AND ITS ABOLITION IN EUROPE. 

By Our (english Correspondent. 


Axone the’ yortents of evil iti these” days, there is 





nene of sucks mali as that which ex- 


— 7 
hibits sections of the professed Church of Christ tabor- | 
ing to extort from Scripture a sanction for slavery. In | 
this Satan certainly does not present himself as,an 4: 


angel of light: openly and without disguise he enters 
“the church,” and proclaims it to be his sy eC; 
the ministers to be his; the “ glad tidings” to be his 
and the proclamation te be “ Slavery now and hence- 
forth; slavery now and everywhere.” We speak 
of the Dark Ages; and from the vantage-ground of 
Christian civilization and Protestant enlightenment, look 
back upon that period with an interest, deepened into 
solemnity, if not into horror, because in it we suppose 
that the great Apostasy had its development, and the 
bodies and souls of men were subjugated by tyran- 
nous powers. Doubtless they were dark ages, and true 
works of darkness were wrought in them. 

Feeling this, is it not startling and most impressive, 
that one can say with truth the present compares un- 
favorably with that past! That, dark, Judaized, pagan- 
ized as was the Christianity of the Middle Ages, yet 
it ie light, energy, benevelence, in comparison with 
the Christianity which is presented to the wondering 
world by pro-slavery “ churches” in the United 
States! Strange and passing strange, that Geneva, 
the cradle of civil and religious freedom,—that Geneva, 
from before whose banner of light the lingering shades 
of the dark age fled away ; strange that the children 
of Geneva, the Presbyterians of the Western world, 
should choose a darkness deeper, denser, more Egyp- 
tian than that of the Middle Ages, and call it Light ! 

Imperfect and corrupt as was “the church” of the 
Middle Ages, overlaid as it was by a mass of wood, 
hay, stubble, yet the natural, inherent, vital force of 
Christian ethics led it to assail slavery, and finally to 
win freedom for the bondmen of Europe. ‘That Chris- 
tianity has done this thing—that it has proclaimed 
liberty to the captive, has hitherto been accounted as 
one of the proofs of its divine origin. Are we now to 
surrender this plea, to write “Folly and Fanaticism” upon 
it ; to unlearn all that we have supposed the Master to 
have taught, ascomprehending the Law andthe Prophets, 
and to accept as the trae Gospel that which we have 
hitherto accounted doctrines of devils * 

What the church of the dark ages believed, and what it 
did, the following brief sketch will indicate. Butlet it be 
further premised that the sketch was prepared, thirty 
years since, by Dr. Townsend, a ripe and variously ac- 
complished scholar. At that time he translated The Rea- 
sons of the Laws of Moses, from the More Nevochim 
of the great Hebrew scholar and philosopher, Rabbi 
Moses Maimonides, one of the greatest men produced 
by the Jewish nation in the Christian era, and who 


died at the end of the twelfth century. Dr. Town- | 


send prefixed nine Dissertations to his translation of 
Maimonides on the Mosaic Precepts, and added to it a 
body of one hundred and thirty-nine Notes and Illustra- 
sone. 

One of these Notes is on the subject of slavery, 


the precepts regarding which Maimonides shows were | 


designed to promote piety and mercy to the poor ; “ of 
which it is by no mean proof,” he says, “that it was 
commanded to liberate a Canaanitish slave when he had 
lost any member by ill-usage, even if it were but a tooth; 
that he might not be afflicted at the same time with 
beth slavery and such an infirmity or defect. We have 


aleo shown in the Mishna Thorah, that it was not law- | 


ful to strike him with anything but a strap, or a reed, 


or some similar instrument; and that if his master | 


struck him with these so as to kill him, he himself 


should be punished with death, as for another murder.” | 


The Rabbi also quotes and enlarges upon the Fugitive 
Slave Law of the Hebrews, Deut. xxiii. 15, 16, and 
shows “its beneficial results beside the act of mercy.” 
Elsewhere this great master in Israel recognizes even 
a higher law than these, 
in 3-2 ye J 

‘Though the law did not expressly enjoin us not 
to treat the heathen slaves with rigor, yet piety and 
justice require us to be merciful and kind to them. 
We ought not, therefore, to oppress them, nor la 
heavy burdens upon them ; nay, we ought to let them 
partake of the same food with which we indulge our- 
selves. Our pious ancestors made it a rule to give 


their slaves a portion of every dish prepared for their | 


own use ; nor would they sit down to their meals be- 
fore they had seen that their servants were properly 
provided for ; considering themselves their natural pro- 
tectors ; remembering what King David said, ‘ Behold, 
as the eyes of slaves are directed toward their mas- 
ters, and as the eyes of the handmaid toward her 
mistress,’ &c. &c. Equally improper is it to insult 
them either by words or blows. The law has delivered 
them over to subjection, but not to insult. Nor must 
we baw] at them, or be in a great passion with them, 
but speak to them mildly, and attend to their reasonable 
complaints. Such conduct Job considered as very 
meritorious, as he said, ‘If I ever did despise the 
cause of my slave or handmaid when they contended 
with me, what then shall I do when the Almighty rises 
up!’ Cruelty and violence characterize heathen idola- 
ters, but the sons of Abraham, the Israelites, whom the 
Holy (blessed be His name!) has so eminently distin- 
guished by wise and just laws, ought te be kind and 
compassionate, and as merciful as He of whom it is 
said, ‘ He is good to all, and His mercy extends over 
all His works.’ ” 

It is upon these sayings of the Hebrew sage that 
Dr. Townsend affixes his Note, and gratifies himself by 
a view of Christianity gradually but certainly abolish- 
ing slavery and emancipating the slave. On the subject 
of slavery he says : 


“It is pleasing to mark the influence of Christi- 
anity in repressing its cruelties and gradually 
inducing its entire abolition. The following his- 
torical observations and extracts will elucidate the 
progress of emancipation from slavery, and exhibit the 
powerful, but ultimately successful, struggle of the 
Gospel with the barbarous and idolatreus prejudices of 
the inhabitants of the northern countries of Europe. 

“ At an early period slave markets were regula 
tablished in various of Europe, especially at 
Rome, Bristol, and other places ; but when the Chris- 
tian religion was at length received by the different na- 
tions of this part of the world, it totally changed the 
ancient trade. On one side the precepts of Christi- 
anity were spread among barbarians, the doctrine 
of equal rights, to which gature and a fature life entitle 
all human beings, without the least exception, made the 
slave trade Tratellly to cease. 

“ On the other hand, the importation of slaves, and all 
traffic of this nature, were severely prohibited. ‘ There 
ts no council held,’ says Hildebrand in his ‘ Historia Con- 
ciliorum,’ ‘ where the abolition of the slave trade has not 
been a serious object.’ Besides, a doctrine was estab- 
lished by the clergy that eternal salvation would be the 
surest reward for the emancipation of slaves ; nay, the 
Christian priests and confessors obliged their penitents 
who had no slaves in their possession to buy some, and 
manumit them in the presence of the people assembled 
in the church. The Norwegian law, called, ‘ Guleth- 
ing’s law,’ says, ‘ The slave shall be brought into the 
church, and the Holy Bible laid on his head, which being 
done he shall be free.’ The priests themselves set good 
examples—they purchased slaves, particularly youths of 
a good and promising appearance, received them into 
holy orders, and thus made them entirely free. 

*“ Saint Bonifacius tells us ‘ that the newly converted 
Germans sold their slaves to their infidel neighbors for 
buman sacrifices,’ which, at length, was stop 4 
ory the Second, who made the offender gu 
tal offense. Charloman ordered the Synod o Leptin, in 
the year 743, that the man who sold his slave to an in- 
fidel should be infamous, and executed in the same 
manner as a murderer, if the slave thus sold was in- 
tended to fall a victim to the gods. And in Norway, 
it was absolutely forbidden to sell a slave out of the 
es unless he had committed an enormous crime. 
With a view to promote the abolition of this savage 
custom, which proved to be fatal to persons of the most 
pare oF = and the most — character, it was 
enacte at the ceremonies ef emancipation among 
the ao should resemble the form of the heathe 
sacrifices, and engage in the same way the imagination 
both of Christians Sa heathens. By these means the 
slaves obtained a chance of liberty; and were often 
brought to the church, placed on the altar, and sym- 
bolically sacrificed to the true God. . The ‘national as- 
eemblies of the heathens commenced with the blood; 
worship ; and the Christians passed a law, that on 
occasion a slave should be made free, and the ex 
of ho ie obtained his 

v the 


of a capi- 


blic. The ancient Norwegian law before the 
year 1 says, ‘We shall manumit a slave in our 
annual at Gula, each member shall emanci- 
pate his slave by turn, and the whole assembly shall 
pay six ounces of siftver in order to defray 
of the feast of . Whoever to procure a 
slave in his turn, be fined in tw: ounces of sil- 
ver to the bishop, and the assembly shall be obliged to 


the expenses 


iy es- 


liberty defrayed | 
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slave trade should a 

and that a man who 

heathen should be excommunicated, and that the con- 
tract should be void. g was, however, 
frequent among the Christians, larly in Nordal- 
bingia, (the present Dukedoms of Schleswich and Hol- 
steim,) who used to force those Christians who had 
fled to them from their heathen nei to re-enter 
the slavery, and suffer themselves to be re-sold to their 
former masters, til] at length Saint Anschar, Arch- 
i of Hamburg, prevailed on them to abolish 
this 1 custom, and to issue a law that who- 
ever should be accused of kidnapping should clear 
himself by the judgment of God, (so the ordeal was 
then called,) and should be excluded from the rights 
of producing witnesses, or taking the oath prescribed 
b am mare, el a law which bordered very near upon 
that of the Jews! ‘And he.that stealeth a man, or 
if he be feund in his hand, he shal! surely be put to 
death.’ (Exodus xxi.) 

“What Charles the Great, and the Synods in different 
parts of Germany, France, and Italy, had enacted with 
respect to the slave trade, was followed by sent prin- 
ces. For Canute, the great king of England, passed 
a law that no Christian should be sold for exportation. 
This same law had been enacted before, namely, in 
the Synod of Enam, in the year 1009.* By such 
means the foreign slave trade decreased, and could only 
be carried on by fraudulent means, and by a description 
of persons who were carefully watched by the bishop, 
whom a Synod had authorized to inquire throughout 
their respective dioceses, whether slaves were export- 
ed, whether a Christian were ever sold te a Jew or 
heathen, or whether a Jew dealt in slaves who pro- 
fessed to be a Christian. The famous market at Bris- 
tol, where the slaves were imported from all parts of 
England, and there sold to Irish merchants, who con- 
tinued to buy slaves from England during the reign of 
King John, was much depressed and diminished by 
Saint Wulfstan, whose example was imitated by the 
second Synod of London, which enacted, Nequis illud 
nefarium, negotium quod hactenus in Anglia solebant 

homines sicut bruta animalia vendari, deinceps ulla- 
| tenus facere presumat. In Norway, few steps were 
| taken toward the abolition of the slave trade before the 
| year 1270. The law which till that time guided all civil 
| business, was passed by King Hacon, who began his 

reign in the year 1222, and died in the year 1263. 
| “In this law much is spoken of the slaves, who seem 
| to have been happier in Norway than in any other 
, part of Europe ; for the slave could only obtain his lib- 
| erty by a prescription of twenty years, and the law 
| guarded his life against the master, who, for having 
| killed his slave, was liable to be punished as a murderer. 
| The slave who destroyed his infant child, was consider- 
| ed as one of the greatest offenders ; but as they had 
no capital punishments in Norway at that time, the 

unishment was being sold for exportation. The slave 

ad some property accruing from his own industry, 
when not employed in his master’s service, a property 
which sometimes enabled a skillful slave to recover his 
liberty. Snorro Sturleson in Historia Rer. Norwegicar. 
Havn., 1777, Vol. IL., in the life of King Oluf, remarks 
that the king, dissatisfied with some great man in the 
county of Thundem, which then labored under scarcity, 








ing fally explained the impropriety of complying with 
| desires contrary to the proclamation of their royal mas- 
| ter, said: ‘ My slaves, for whose actions I am by no 

means legally bound, possess corn in plenty, it is their 
| property, and they can dispose of it according to their own 
pleasure.’ 

“ The slaves in Denmark appear to have enjoyed the 
| same privilege. The master of a slave could not refase 
| him his liberty when offered the purchase-money ; nay, 
it was sufficient if half the sum was delivered. The 
manumission prescribed in the same law is particularly 
curious. (Frosthathing’s Law of Hacon Haconson, 
Partl.) Ifa slave takes land and settles, then shall he 
give an entertainment called the Feast of Liberty, the 
expenses of which shall be nine bushels of malt and a 
ram. A free-born man shall cut off the head of the 
ram, and the master shall unlock the collar surrounding 
the slave’s neck. If the master refuses to grant the 
slave leave to give the Feast of Liberty, then shall the 
slave request it before two witnesses, and in their pres- 
ence invite his master with five friends of his. The 
slave then shall prepare the entertainment, and let the 
uppermost seat be ready to receive his master and mis- 
tress. Thus the slave shall recover his liberty, which 
recovery he shall prove by those who were present at 
the feast, against all attempts which his master may 
pursue for the future. 

“ Such was the state ofthe law in Norway, when 
slavery was totally abolished in the year 1270, by King 
Magnus, called the ‘Reformer of the Law.’ During 
the existence of slavery in Denmark, it much resem- 
bled the Roman, and it is uncertain how or when the 
Danish slaves were emancipated. In Sweden the 
state of slavery fell and rose in the same degree as it 
did among her neighbors. In Upland the servitude 
was abrogated by King Berger, in the year 1295, and 
King Eric Magnusen spread the blessingfof liberty over 
the rest of that kingdom in the year 1335, for the pur- 
pose, as he said, of following God, who had rescued 
the whole of mankind from slavery.” 

“From thesefextracts and observations,” adds Dr. 
Townsend,” it appears that slavery is an evil character- 
| izing nations in a state of barbarism, and they must 

serve to convince us that Europe would never have at- 
| tempted, much less have effected, the happy changes 
| which have taken place within her own limits and do- 
, minions, had she not first 1eceived the humane doc- 
| trines ef Christianity.” 

So Maimonides, and every Jew who was a Jew in- 
wardly, learned Mosxs ; and so in every age Christians, 
who have been taught the first principles of the law of 
the Gospel, have learned Christ. And the very stones 
might well cry out, when nominally Christian men and 
ecclesiastical corporations set Moses at naught, and, as 
it were, put him on the rack in order to extract from 
him sanctions for iniquity, and who, while daring to 
name the prophet like unto Moses, trample His au- 
thority under foot, and put him to open shame. 

AGRICOLA. 

















Bidet 
* “Ne Ohristiani et innocentes extra patriam vendantur.” 
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OLD DOCTRINE AND NEW. 


Mr. Epitor :—I have not seen the following extracts 
in juxtaposition in print. The first is from a sermon 
by Pres. Edwards, the younger, before the Conn. So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Freedom, at a meeting held 
in New Haven, Sept. 15th, 1791, just four years after 
the signing of the constitution of the United States. 
The second is from the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, delivered by Judge Taney, in the 
case of Dred Scott : 

1. “Slavery is unjust in itself. It is unjust in the 

and for the same reason, that it is to steal, 
, » It is @ principle, the truth of 
country been generally if not uni- 

ever since the commencement 
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ness of the prevailing opinien of the time.” Again, he 
quotes these words ‘from the on of Independ- 
ence—" We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 


“all men are created equal,” and then says: “It is tod 


not intended to be included” in “‘ those general words.” 


said that generally if not universally in this country, 
they had been understood for fourteen years to embrace 
the slaves of America. Now, after eighty years, the 
Supreme Court quotes the same sentiment and words, 
and says they had no reference to either slaves or their 
descendants, whether slaves or free, and that no one 
supposed they had at that day. Let honest men judge 
which knew best. 8. 8. 





KNOX COLLEGE. 


To rue Epiror oy Tue Inperenvent :—According 
to the intimations of my first communication, I now 
procted to state some facts and principles designed to 
present to all Christian men the true issue as it respects 
the present state of Knox College. It cannot be de- 
nied that in some way the impression has been ex- 
tensively diffused in certain circles, that Knox College 
was founded as a Presbyterian institution, and of right 
ought to be under the control of the Presbyterian 
Church; and that, under President Blanchard, assiduous 
and unjustifiable efforts have been made to put it into 
the hands of the Congregationalists, and that the pre- 
sent change is a revolution toward the original design 
of the institution. 

So, also, the impression that President Blanchard is 
an ultra anti-slavery man, and an ultra Congregational- 
ist, and that he is, in many respects, unfit to be the 
head of this institution, has been very widely circu- 
lated ; and on these grounds the American Presbyterian 
rejoices in his downfall, and congratulates Professor 
Gale on his victory. 

Now in order to understand the real issues of this 
case, let us, for a while, suppose that these things were 
so, viz. that Knox College of right ought to be im the 
hands of the Presbyterians, that President Blanchard 
has unjustly tried to Congregationalize it, and that for 
the various reasons alleged he was nota suitable person 
to be its President. 

Suppose, further, that for these reasons a portion of 
‘the Trustees had conspired to take him off by poison, 
or had hired an assassin secretly to stab him to the 
heart, and that the authors of this atrocious crime 
could be made known, and that their guilt was capable 
of clear and unequivocal proof, and that the students and 
the citizens were anxiously waiting to see what course 
would be taken by good men of all denominations, and 
especially by those of the Presbyterian Church. 

I should deem it a foul dishonor to my Presbyterian 
brethren, even to raise the question, whether they 
would greedily avail themselves of the advantages thus 
obtained, and use all their influence to suppress, as far 
as possible, all investigation of the case, and forthwith 
co-operate with the alleged authors of the deed as 
honorable, high-minded men. They would do all in their 
power to expose the guilty authors of the deed, and to 
secure the execution upon them of condign punish- 
ment. If they took possession of the institution at all, 
it would be with such protestations before God and man 
that they were not complicated in the murder, as God 
required of his people of old. They would say, “ Our 
hands have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes 


seen it. Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people Israel. 
whor «hvu ast redeelieu, a4uu iay uve samvcent blood 


unto thy people of Israel's charge.” 

4I now a course of conduct has been pursued to- 
ward the President of this College, in the sight of the 
students and this community, which, whilst it spares 
the life of his body, attacks that of his spirit ; if there 
is a course of conduct which God in His holy word has 
denounced as involving in spirit the guilt of murder, 
then are all good men, especially those of the Presby- 
terian Church, no less bound, from a regard to the glory 
of God and to the soundness of public morals, to make 
a similar protest against it. It would be a foul dis- 
honor to the Christian name in the whole body of 
Christ, if the Presbyterians should greedily avail them- 
selves of the advantage thus gained; should attempt, 
under the influence of party excitement, to confound 
all moral distinctions and call good evil, and 
evil good, darkness light, and light darkness, 
and should take possession of the institution, and honor 


ceedings, as if they had done nothing amiss. Such a 
course of conduct would not only dishonor God and the 
Christian name, but it would be unconceivably disas- 
trous in its influence on the minds of the young. No- 
thing could tend more directly to destroy all confidence 
in religion, and to fill the community with skepticism 
and infidelity. In these views I am sure there can be 
no disagreement between me and any God-fearing Pres- 
byterian in the land. 

These things I have said on the supposition that this 
college properly belonged to the Presbyterians, and 
unjustifiable efforts had been made by the President to 
put it into the hands of the Congregationalists, and 
that there were strong and valid reasons to be alleged 
against his continuance in office. 

If now none of these things are true ; if this institu- 
tion was avowedly founded on the basis of a union be- 
tween Congregationalists and Presbyterians ; if neither 
by its charter, nor by any other official document, 
have the Presbyterians any right to claim a peculiar 
control over it; if, in fact, it is much more largely in- 
debted for its funds to Congregationalists than to Pres- 
byterians ; if, nevertheless, neither the President nor 
any other Congregationalist has ever desired or aimed 
to make it a Congregational institution ; if, in fine, no 
charge whatever of misconduct, or incompetency, or 
unfitness for the office was alleged against the Presi- 
dent in the act which removed him to justify his re- 
moval; and if his removal was characterized by all the 
elements of criminality which I have above supposed, 


forts to Presbyterianize the institution, even if by the 
removal of President Blanchard they had gained the 
power s0 to do. 

They ought honorably and in the fear of God to ex- 
ert their influence to carry out the original design of 
the institution, in such a way that not only should the 
rights of each body of Christians be respected and 
preserved, but all disposition or desire to encroach on 
them should be taken away ; and the power of brother- 
ly love and unshaken confidence between the two 
bodies should rise infinitely superior to all the temp- 
tations of the great enemy of God and man, so that 
the very God of peace should for ever bring Satan be- 
neath their feet, and unite them indissolubly by the in- 
finite power of divine love. 

It was the belief of those for whom I wrote that the 
last supposition truly represents the real facts of the 
ease. It is also my own belief. A summary statement 
of the case is this: 

1. The institution was founded and endowed as 
above supposed. 

2. Prominent, and wide-reaching, and momentous 
as was the act of removing President Blanchard, and 
multitudinous as were the interests and feelings which 
it affected, no allegation of incompetence, or inefficien- 
cy, or neglect of duty, or sectarian action, or criminal- 
ity of any kind, was made against him. 

8. The nature, tendency, and carrying out of the 
act of removal, the avowed pugpose of filling the place 
with none but a Presbyterian, revealed the true design 
of its authors, viz. to effect whilst they could a perma- 
nent change of the balance of power against the Con- 
gtegationalists, so that they might be able at their 
pleasure hereafter to gain entire control of the institu- 
tion in all its 











4. In effecting this end, injustice of the grossest kind, 


and co-operate with the authors of such criminal pro- | 


then still more would all God-fearing Presbyterians be | 
bound not only to protest against and rebuke the | 
wrong, but still more honorably to abstain from all ef- | 
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5. The minds of the students were so deeply affect- 


} day ; and also one of the 


ors, who was to have’ 
- delivered his inaugural, and the 


for the’mas- 


by a particular in 
ble conduct in Prof. Gale, of which they hada peculiar 
and personal knowledge. With the students the great 
body of the citizens 

6. These results in the case of the students are not 
to be ascribed to the influence of the -President on 
them, for he exerted an influence to avert them, but to 
the natural and necessary tendency of the violent and 
unjust measures by which President Blanchard was 
removed. 

7. The conduct of the leaders of these proceedings 
was such as to shake all rational confidence in the be- 
lief that they would hereafter use their ill-gotten pow- 
er with any degree of honor or integrity, toward 
those whose rights they had already so grossly invaded 
and trodden under foot. 

In view of this painful state of facts, it was appa- 
rent at orce that the true and only radical remedy of 
the evil was to induce all honorable and God-fearing 
Presbyterians to exert the full power of their influence 
against such acts of injustice, and to avert the aliena- 
tion and deep sense of injury that would pervade the 
Congregational body, if these measures were to be 
pressed to their ultimate results with their knowledge, 
approbation, and co-operation. Hence the letter of 
caution to all honorable, high-minded men, not to de- 
cide prematurely and on partial and one-sided views of 
the case. For, if any man should accept the office of 
President, supposing that this was originally, and still 
ought to be, a strictly Presbyterian institution ; if any 
one should come here, supposing it right to carry out 
a plan to Presbyterianize this imstitution, so as to make 
it subservient to the aggrandizement of that denomina- 
tion, ot that the citizens of this place justified the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees in the removal of President 
Blanchard, he would come here under the influence of 
falee and one-sided views, and would come into collision 
at once with the moral sense of the students and of a 
large portion of the community. Such was the import 
of the letter, and not that any honorable and high-mind- 
ed man who was able to take enlarged views of all the 
facts of the case, and to do impartial justice to al! the 
interests involved, would be in conflict with the moral 
sense of this community. 

God has given to the Presbyterian Church very many 
eminent, honorable, high-minded men, whom I love, 
and in whom I confide. None can know better than 
they how delicate have been and still are the relations 
between the Presbyterian Church and the Congrega- 
tional body, and how important it is to resist all ten- 
dencies to alienation and embittered strife, and to bind 
more strongly those bonds of brotherly love by which 
Christ desires all of His redeemed ones to be bound. 

I know perfectly, that among the Congregationaliste 
there is not only no unwililngness, but that on the other 
hand there is a #trong desire, that all the rights, legal 
and moral, of the Presbyterians in this institution 
should be respected and made sure, and for themselves 
they ask the same, and no more. Let any number of 
honorable and intelligent Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians come here from abroad, and converse with 
all ef the old colonists who know the history of this 
place from the beginning, and I am sure that they would 
have but one opinion as to what was just and honor- 
able in the case. Gladly would I see such a thing done. 


They would say that neither Congregation-lieto aor 
Presbyterians had any claim to supreme and exclusive 


control of this institution; that both co-operated in 
its foundation and endowment ; and that such an ad- 
justment should be made that the rights of both should 
be perfectly secured, and still more, that there should 
be such brotherly love that perfect confidence should 
exist on both sides that there was no desire to invade 
them. . 

The acts of injustice which have been performed, and 
the consequent alienation and dispersion of the stu- 
dents, create the great difficulty of the case. But if 
all Christian men abroad, especially our Presbyterian 
brethren, will rightly use the influence which God has 
given them to give tone to~moral principles, and to 
condemn and rebuke what is dishonorable and wrong, 
the wound can, through divine grace, be healed, and 
peace restored to this agitated and deeply suffering 
community. Epwarp Beecuer. 


Norzg.—In the preceding remarks is contained all that I sup- 
pose to be needed in reference to the letter of Messrs. Bailey, 
Candee, Tucker, and Brooks, of this place. If I have been cor- 
rectly informed of its import, they have misapprehended my 
letter, and taken needless pains to protest against it. Its true 
import will easily be seen by aid of my remarks on itin this 
communication. 





LETTER FROM VALPARAISO. 


A.tHovex religious freedom does not rule here ac- 
cording to law, still we have it in a measure. For for- 
eigners we have it almost unchecked, but for the na- 
tive population there are more restrictions. However, 
very plain spoken discussions from time to time appear 
in the papers. The Catholic Review (Revista Catolica) 
of Santiago has been enlightening its readers on the 
comparative merits of Protestantism and Romanism. It 
has published some astounding facts. Among ether 
things, it states that London is the most corrupt city 
in the world ; and to prove it, asserts, on the authority 
| of Rev. Mr. Eisaguirre, a priest who has made a tour 
abroad lately, and published a book, that in London 
there are 200,000 women of ill-fame. Supposing in 
that metropolis there may be 400,000 females between 
fifteen and forty years of age, the Review makes 
one-half of them to lead degraded lives. The Refor- 
mation in England is attributed entirely to the criminal 
| desires of Henry VIII; and Protestant morality is 
put down as impossible to be sound, because of the doc- 
trine held by Protestants, that men are justified before 
Ged by faith alone. Answers to these statements have 
appeared in the leading daily of this city, and have been 
very well received. 

A short time since a serious disagreement sprung up 
between the Supreme Court and the Archbishop. He 
had suspended two canons a dtvints, i.e. from perform- 
ing public service. The priests appealed to the Bishop of 
Coquimbo, and meanwhile demanded to be reinstated. 
Their own Bishop granted the appeal, but continued 
their suspension. Against this the canons appealed to 
the Supreme Court. The Court decided they must be 
reinstated, according to the canon law. The Bishop 
would not obey, choosing to deny the jurisdiction of 
the Court in questions of the Church. He addressed 
the Government on the subject. The Minister of 
Worship sustained the Court. The Court or-. 
dered the Bishep to comply with its decision, 
under penalty of banishment from the country. 
Matters looked very serious. His friends upheld 
him, and spoke of him as suffering for conscienee’ 
sake. At that juncture the canons were induced to 
desist from their suit before the Court. The Court 
pocketed the contempt, and declared all proceedings 
quashed. 

According to the sound principle of separating 
church and state, the Bishop was right ; but according 
to the actual union of the two, as it exists and is ex- 
hibited in the laws of the land, he was not right. He 
accepts the advantages of the union, but declines its 

Our church is unhindered in ite course. We have 
now occupied it about eight months. As the streets 
of the city have been lighted with gas of late, we had 
often wished it might be in our power tovilluminate our 
meeting-house with it. Two members of the church 
took it in hand ; one of them, a carpenter, being resolved 
that he would pay for it entirely himself if necessary, 
and in a day or so gathered among the congregation 
alone a sum quite sufficient. On the next Sunday 
night there was the gas. The cost was four hundred 








and bringing out the teacher. One member of our 


-dren are not to be excluded by any act of ours at 
least. The school is to be based on the reading of 


dismis- | God’s word. To-morrow I am to see what can be 


raised toward it among the merchants and others resi- 
dent here. — 

A Literary and Scientific Society has lately been 
formed bere also. About a hundred gentlemen have 
enrolled themselves as members. The plan is to read 
papers on subjects of literary, scientific, and historical 
interest, more especially as connected with South 
America ; after which the subjects are opened for re- 
mark and discussion among the members. We have 
had two meetings, and certainly have not been dis- 
appointed in the results. 

A treaty has lately been concluded and ratified between 
this Government and that of Washington. Hon. Da- 
vid A. Starkweather, the Minister, has given great 
satisfaction to this Government in his intercourse with 
them, so much so that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has spoken of it in public. This gentleman, and Mr. 
F. A. Beelen, the Secretary of Legation, rendered us 
very valuable assistance in smoothing the way for the 
opening and use of our chapel, when it was yet doubt- 
ful whether the Government would permit. In no small 
measure, we owe our success, then achieved, to their 
kind offices. 

Before concluding this letter, I wish I might call 
the attention of Christians to Talcahuano, as a port 
needing a chaplain for seamen, and landsmen as well. 
It is south of this. Many whalers resort there to 
refit every year. I was there in March last, when 
thirty-six whalers were at anchor. Mr. Consul Crosby 
expressed great anxiety to have a minister come there. 
Several said they were willing to aid in supporting 
him, if one should come. 

I wrote of this to the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, and in reply was informed the Board felt the 
importance of occupying the point I had suggested, 
and would see what might be done, though held in 
check by want of funds. May not some who read 
this say to the Society, ‘ Go forward!” 


Yours truly, D. Fs 





LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 


Omana City, N. T., 1857. 

Evrtrors Iyperenvent:—The business upon the 
Missouri this season is much greater than last year. 
Multitudes are coming to Kansas and Nebraska for 
their future homes, and as all the goods and provisions to 
feed and clothe them, with those now on the ground, 
and a very large portion of our building materials also, 
must be brought by steamboats, you may form some 
conception of the increase of business upon this great 
thoroughfare. The Missouri was not made in vain. It 
is soon to bear on its surface a very rich commerce. It 
has been represented as not good for navigation. It is 
rapid, and its waters are always turbid. From this 
characteristic the Indians have given it the very appro- 
priate name of the “‘ Big Muddy.” In places it changes 
its current, washing away many acres of solid ground 
on one side, and making new land on the other. This 
results from the fact that the soil rests upon quickeands, 
which are removed by the force of the current. Large 
trees are washed in sometimes, and these cause snags, 
which are dangerous to navigation. Still, the losses on 
this river last season were not greater than is usual on 
the Upper Mississippi. At this point the river has not 
changed materially, if at all, for fifty years. As evi- 
dence of thie fact, there are oak trees standing near 
the bank that cannot be the growth of less than fifty 
years, and on the opposite bank are large cotton-wood 
trees of two and three feet in diameter. Neither is 
there likely to be much change in the future. 

The Congressional appropriation of four hundred 
thousand dollars for a wagon road from this plaee to 
Balt Lake City, and the western boundary of Califor- 
nia, by the South Pass, to follow the military road 
located last fall as far as Fort Kearney, will have a 
tendency to concentrate upon this route a large portion 
of the emigration across the plains, and to make this 
the starting-point. Ninety miles west, on the Platte, at 
the mouth of the Loup Fork, is a town commenced, 
called Columbus, which promises to grow speedily into 
importance. Companies are forming to establish other 
towns along the route farther west. Some are preparing 
to goon and found a city at the South Pass. Congress, 
by this action in reference to a wagon road, is only fol- 
lowing nature in thus marking out the line of the great 
Pacific Railroad. The effect will be to hasten the set- 
tlement of the rich and fertile valley of the Platte more 
rapidly than any other portion of the interior of 
Nebraska. Who dees not see that a bright future is 
opening upon Nebraska, and that the destiny of this 
place is fixed. 

Here is a plateau of six miles in length, sixty feet 
above the river, unsurpassed in beauty, with a hand- 
some bluff in the rear. At the south end‘is Omaha 
City, at the north end is Florence, and central between 
the two is projected a new town called Saratoga, upon 
which a large amount of money will be expended this 
season by a wealthy company. To this the Mississippi 
and Missouri Railroad, from Davenport to Council 
Bluffs, will soon be built, and no doubt, in time, a branch 
of the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad. In this 
city is concentrated a greater amount of enterprise, in- 
telligence, and refinement, than is usually found in a 
population no larger than ours. I doubt whether in 
any other place in the United States, in a population of 
1,500, can be found so many liberally educated men, 
graduates of colleges, as in Omaha City. This will 
give character to our society and our institutions. 
Our Sabbath congregations are remarkably intelligent 
and attentive. 

Our lands are held by claim-laws under territorial 
statute, and not in conflict with any law of the United 
States. The first three settlers in this place met un- 
der alone tfee on the bank of the Missouri, and enacted 
a claim-law. They agreed that a man might hold 320 
acres and no more. Others came in and respected this 


and all claims are held under this regulation. The 
settlers formed associations, agreeing to protect each 
other in maintaining their rights. Under this system, 
order and peace have prevailed, towns and cities 
have sprung up, and claims have become worth from 
one dollar to fifty dollars per acre. Recently (since the 
opening of the land-office for pre-emption) an attempt 
has been made by unprincipled men te go upon these 
lands and pre-empt them, thus robbing the settlers of 
their rights. This called together a very large meeting 
of citizens, to the number of 600 or 800, and decided 
measures were taken to put a stop to all such invasion 
of the rights of the honest and hardy pioneer. The 
citizens banded together, and required all who had filed 
their intention to pre-empt on land, not justly claimed by 
them, to withdraw their filing and leave the premises. 
This was done without the loss of blood—quiet was re- 
stored, and right triumphed. All feel now that their 
claims are secure. The Christian, and especially the 
Christian minister, feels an interest in these things, 
more particularly as they are to affect the cause of 
Christ and the souls of men. 

I desire to say a few words through your widely cir- 
culated paper to church members coming West. Very 
many come without letters, and that too in some in- 
stances by advice of their pastors, who desire to retain 
them still among their flock, if only in name, in hope 
that they will return. It is very desirable that all mem- 
bers of our churches should have their letters when 
coming to a new place, that they may so identify them- 
selves with God's people, that they shall feel a personal 
responsibility upon them. They can do great good by 

and encouraging a new and feeble church 
in its infant struggles. Let members in all cases take 
8 general letter to any church where Ged in his provi- 
dence may cast their lot, if their destination is not fix- 
ed. This-will save the trouble and delay of sending 





for letters after one has removed. Those living East 


law. The first legislature enacted this into a statute ; | 
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cannot feel the importance of this subject as we do 
who see the practical workings of it in the forming 
state of society. oun? © 

: R. Gavtorp. 
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THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS PREMIUM! 
“I will give a premium of two hundred dollars 
the best sees of bias, ot exeseling oe 


; of 
, of different denominations, w i 
at an day.” = am te 
A individual—one whose heart and 
are always ready in every good cause—made 
through us the above important proposition. Since it 
was made he has concluded to increase the premium to 
three huudred dollars, hoping by this really munificent 
offer to bring into the competition some of the best 
| pens in New England. This sum has been placed ig 
| our hands, and we become responsible for it to the pub- 
lic, holding . it subject to the award of the committee, 
The committee who have generously consented to serva 
the public by ex@mining the manuscript and deciding to 
whom the premium belongs, are all clergymen of this 
city: Rev. George B. Ide, D.D., of the Baptist chureh, 
Rev. R. H. Seeley, of the North Congregational church, 
and Rev. Francis Tiffany, of the Unitarian church. 
These are .gentlemen of excellent literary culture, in 
whem all competitors may have full confidence. The 
manuscripts should all be written with entire plainness. 
It will be better for all concerned if this shall be so—es. 
pecially for the competitors. The articles will be pub- 
lished in the Republican, after the decision of the com- 
mittee, at the rate of one or two a week, as shall be 
thought best. All manuscripts must be sent in by Sat- 
urday, the 15th of August, directed as follows : 


“ Repusiican Orrice, 





“ SPRINGFIELD, 
“ Mass.” 


“(For the premium.)” 
The writer's name, in a separate envelop, must accom- 
pany each package. As soon as the award of the com- 
mittee is made, the money will be paid over to the suc- 
cessful competitor. 

It may be well enough to say to those gentlemen 
who propose to undertake in this competition, that, 
simple as the work may appear, they wil) find it no 
child’s play. A sermon, or a dissertation, or an essay, 
is something within the reach of all good minds ; but » 
series of brief articles, of about a column each, which 
shall be perfect in themselves, all written upon differ. 
ent aspects of the same subject, takes brains and what 
| FD. Huntington calls “ gumption.” Point, condensa- 

tion, clearness, and ease and attractiveness of style, 
with a thorough comprehensign of the subject in all its 
parts, must be exhibited in their highest form to ensure 

a true success, even if something less should happen to 

secure the premium. 

The object of this proposition is, of course, to draw 
the public attentien to a great positive evil and a great 

| possible good. The originator of it had two courses 
before him: One was to offer a premium for the besf 

| articles ; the other was to select some man whom he 
| deemed competent, and hire him outright to write the 





articles. The objections which presented themselves 

to the premium scheme, were, that many men whose pens 

were desirable would not run the risk of writing in 
| competition, and many men who write would necessa- 
rily lose their time and pains. But the scheme has its 
advantages. It will lead a large class of public men to 
the full investigation of a subject which they had never 
fully considered before. If they fail in the competition, 
they will have become fully possessed of an organized 
mass of definite ideas, which will color their convictions 
and their policy throughout a lifetime. Thus a great 
good will he accomplished, and the object of the propo- 
sition be fully answered in their case. 

We feel a strong interest in this matter. We are 
anxious that good, practical minds should take hold of 
it, and produce a series of articles which shall make a de- 
cided impression. This style of effort is so new to any 
who are not accustomed to writing for the press, and 
who have not acquired what the Tribune calls “ the 
newspaper sense,” that only few acan excel. Then, 
again, such a multitude of cultivated minds will take 
the matter up solely as a religious or moral question, 
without reference to its material and business aspects, 
that their efforts will be apt to be one-sided. The 
proposition is out—prosperity and good treatment to it! 

M. 


* 





THE TRUE INTENT OF THE KANSAS 
INIQUITY. 


Tue Northern advocates of the Kansas iniquity, {row 
1854 to this day; such as Douglas, Touvey, and tho 
Journal of Commerce, have always insisted that the re- 
peal of the slavery restriction was a mere form, and 
was not expected by Southern senators to make Kansas 
a slave state, on account of the climate, and the like. 
If there is any one man whe, more than any other, 
may be said to represent or speak for the Power which 
controls the government of the United States in the 
hands of the present ruling party, it is Senator James 
M. Mason, of Virginia, the leader of the Senate, and 
the subject of Mr. Winthrop’s “ flunkeyism,” the 
other day, at Bunker Hill. Other Southern men may 
differ from him, but he is of the class whose views al- 
ways prevail inthe end. Mr. Mason has recently feli 
constrained to publish a statement, which we copy, 
that clearly unfolds the original expectation and in- 
tention under which the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
passed, and exposes the fraudulent conduct of those 
Northern advocates throughout, in pretending that the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise was the first and 
essential step to be taken to make Kansas and Nebras- 
ka free states. While these gentlemen were trying, 
with their sophistries, to delude the people of the North 
into a support of the Nebraska bill, Senator Mason 
says that he hardly conversed with any one who did not 
look upon slavery as the destiny of Kansas. Nothing 
which has appeared since the Missouri Compromise 
agitation commenced, has done so much to convict the 
free-soil wing of the Nebraska party of a deliberate 
fraud upon the people as this letter of Mason, and we 
earnestly hope they will have to answer for it. 

Letter from Senator Mason. 
Wincuester, Va., July 22, 1857. 

To tue Eprtor or Tue Sours :—Dear Sir—In your 
| paper of Monday last, in an article headed “ Walker's 

surpation,” I observe the following paragraph : 

“But we are told that Hunter and Mason, and other distin- 
guished Southern Senators, in the debate on the Nebraska-Kan- 
sas bill, expressed the same opinion, that Kansas must be & free 
state,” &e. 

I cannot undertake to say what opinions may hav? 
been expressed by my honored colleague, or by ot¢r 
senators from the South, in reference to the prod’? 
condition of Kansas ; though, from a general know!e8° 
of their views in regard to that territory, I should not 
doubt that any opinions so expressed would hav refer- 
ence to circumstances and contingencies nece**#!'Y 

ualifying them. To avoid misconstruction, howeve! 
think it proper to say that I never expressed the op! 
ion thus ascribed to me ; because I never entertaine 
it. At the time the law passed oe the terr- 
torial government, there were few with whom | = 
versed who did not believe that the future state wou! 
take its place with those recognizing and cherishing the 
condition of African slavery. There was at that time, 
certainly, ev reason to believe why this should be 
80, and none > itshould not. The state of Missourt, 
bordering its eastern frontier, was a slaveholding stat¢, 
holding at that time nearly an hundred thousand slave*, 
and these were chiefly held in the border counties. 

The state of Arkansas, adjacent to the territory 0” 
the south, was likewise a slayeholding state. The 5° 
and climate of Kansas were well adapted to those vala- 
able products, chiefly hemp and tobacco, which a 
value to slave labor in Missouri. The proximity of | 

tion, with the attractions of new, fertile, * 
cheap land, I believed would lead the slaveholders 1” 
Mi r . over Kansas, 


oblitera 
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What et be the result as to the condition of 
Kansas, notwithstanding the extraordinary and unscra- 
pulous efforts of Northern Abolitionists to force 4 port. 
lation there, I cannot undertake to say. Nor will 
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“folly, I am yours, &e. 
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COLLEGE RECORD. 
Yale College.—‘he exercises of Comn 
week at Yale College began on Sunday, July 
the delivery of the Bax I 
Prof. Fisher. The 
44, from which he ¢ 
Duty of seeking th. 
yather than that w! comes from man.” 
The Concio ad Clerum was delivered Tues 
ing inthe North Church by the Rev.D.S 
of Lyme, from the text, 1 Thes. iv. 3. Hi 
was “ Christian Sanctification.” 
uite an able one, | 
Took 
At a business meeting of the Phi Beta Ka 
ty, Wednesday morning, Prof. Felton, of Ha 
lege, was chosen Orator for the next Anniver 
Judge Strong of Connecticut as substitute 
Butler, Esq., of New York, (author of “} 
Wear,”) was elected Poet for the same occ 
James Russell Lowell, iisq., as substitute. 
The Alumni meeting in the Graduate’s 
crowded to overflowiny The meeting ha 
called to order by Prof. Silliman, Sen., Dr. 
Knight, of the class of 1807, was chosen Chai 
Charles| Tracy, Esy.. Assistant Secretary. 
pearanee of Ex-President Day upon the plaq 
reeted with loud applause. Prayer was 
the Rev. Daniel Waldo, of the class of 17 
record of Alumni deceased during the past 
then read by the Rev S W.s Dutton, Ss 
the Association. The Chairman remarked t 
customary upon this occasion to call upon n 
different classes to speak. and he would first 
Rev. Daniel Waldo. the eldest graduate livi 
dress them. Mr. Waldo came forward upor 
form. He was followed by Hon. John Waler 
ware, of the class of 1729. President Waylsz 
next, and then Senator Trumbull, of Illinois. 
Bushnell, and others. The exercises were co! 
the singing of the fo!!owing hymn 
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And stormy sone 
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Of Mem'ry’s chime 
We come to tread once more 
The paths of earlier daye 
To count our blessings o'er, 
And mingle prayer and praise 
‘or Mer« y's hand, 
From skies of biue, 
Hath linked anew 
Each broken band 


We come, ere life departs, 


Ere Winging Death appears, 
To throng our joyous hearts 


ith dreams of sunnier years 
To meet once more, | 
Where Pleasure sprang, 
_And arches rang 
With songs of yore 
Mies all, ae ail are here 
Some s i ~ 
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nd weep the e i . 
Yet, thankfully aaa. 
Let every heart 
Ite love impart 
To Him on high 
The oration to the Alumni i 
A mni was delivered 
dent A. L. Chapin, of Beloit College 
Thursday was Commencement day 
class numbered one hundred and three. 
considered one of uncommon promise ; may th 
hopes not fail. The honorary LL.D. was con 
. Lieutenant-Governor Selden, of the Sta 
ork. The correspondent of the Boston 
@ays: «© 
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were so fortunate as to receive tickets 4 
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Pecially daring the afternoon session. A wel 
sntialerery yy dissert tation, “‘ Heaven Fights on 
“_ tiple,” by Moses Tyler. of 
Considered the most successful 
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the other ; yet 1 wi'l ventareyto say this much, that if 











African slavery be «.!\i nutely. excluded from Kansas, it 
will be effected by i! numerical foree of or, ma- 
orities, operating +, »‘nat the usual laws w govern 


immigration; and ~’i!' present a new-and most instruc- 
tive lesson to the Borthern san ~—" 

Vv “fully, Iam yours, &. &., 
ot i ae “ J. M. Mason. 


-.-<.————— 


THE BOARD or TRADE AND SEAMEN, 


Tur late action of the several Boards of Trade, in 
gelation to trouble. in the sea service, is calculated to 
remind one of a striking passage in the life 6f Oliver 
Cromwell. For years the maritime service | has been 
deteriorating, unti! now nothing is left of it but the 
lees. Ourbest ships go out manned with every variety 
of hands—blacks, Indians, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Jtalians, French, Durch, Spanish, old salts of all climes, 
and young salts o! ne particular clime, Tom, Dick, 
Harry, everybody a1 everything, drunk or sober, ex- 
cept Americans. ‘Ihe ship is gone a year or so, and 
although the master i» under heavy bonds to return ev- 
ery live seaman that he carries out, ten to one she 
changes her crew i every port she enters, and returns 
with a full crew of Lescars, Kanakas, and) other out- 
Yandish specimens, 2! battered up, crammed full of 
complaints of ill usa ve. to be laid before the authorities, 
and employ the United States Courts for the next 
month. . 

In view of that state of things, the several Boards of 
Trade meet to devise « remedy, and after full delibera- 
tion they recommend, as a medicine to cure the whole 
disease, that the practice of giving seamen advance 
wages be discontinued 

How wonderfully cvep and thorough the remedy pro- 
posed. Cromwell dil it better. When he was dictator, 
and all England was @stracted with feuds, and the 
members of Parliament at their wits’ end to know what 
they should do, Cromwe}l appeared before them. They 
all believed in his sagacity and prudence, and hence ev- 
ery car was open, eager to catch the first accents of 
wisdom from his lips. While they were thus waiting 
anxiously for the words of healing from him, as the 
community were for those from the Board of Trade, 
Cromwell proceeded tv expound to them the fifty-first 
psalm. Now I thin it would be easy to show that the 
great leader in the Kump Parliament spoke to just 
about as much ptrpose as did the Board of Trade. 





It cannot be denied, however, but that the Board of 
Trade was entirely in the line of precedent. They 
availed themselves of a Jirst-rate telescope, took a ood 


and then commenced the reform 
own doors as the nature of the 


look, a long way of, 
just as far from thei: 
‘case would allow. 


Now will they al!ow me to give them an illustration 


of how it works when reformers begin the work at 
home! In 1829, when seamen were supplied with 
their rations of greg on board of every vessel that 
sailed from our shores just as re ularly as 
they were furnislied with their meals, one of 


our mercnants, Be min Burgess, Esq., then large- 
ly engaged in the Vuba trade, conceived the idea of 
sailing his vessels without supplying any spirit rations 
To all human appearance he was just about as likely 
to succeed as if he attempted to sail them without a 


yudder. Most of the people who knew Jack, would 
have predicted at that when you got that reform 
safely moored in t forecastle, you had nothing else 


jeft to expect but isc final conflagration. 

The stereotyped and legal way te accomplish such a 
yeform was, undoubtedly, te call a public meeting, 
choose a committee, have a report, pass resolutions, 
and when the commnnity had been sufficiently lectured 
ani arrayed one against the other, philanthropists, 
that is to say, those interested in saving so much grog 
on the one side, and the sailors in defense of vested 
zvights on the other. then ply the knife and cut off the 
allowance. You then have a good work begun upon 
philanthrophic principles, and if it does produce 


bad blood, contention, mutiny, and all that, what 
is the odds! Now, our merchant, being quite 
unscientific in th se matters, simply gave direc- 


tions to his shipping agent to ship his men for the 
future, with a previso that no grog should be served to 
them, but ip lieu of it they should have extra wages. 
Jack unsophisticated, took the bait at 

ed getting this dollar or two extra 
a month rather than very poor New Englandrum. His 
crews were made wp at once, and he had the pleasure 
not only of commencing a great reform in the merchant 


being also quit 
once. He rather 


service, but he had also the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was getting the very best men that sailed out 
of port 

Very soon he was enabled to make another arrange- 


ment, and instead of giving them extra wages, make 
up to them in extra accommodations and living what 
they gave up in spirit rations. He made ita point to 
provide his vessels with the very best of everything, 
and that abundantly. Under such arrangements the 


gailors stuck to his vessels like wax ; went voyage af- 
ter voyage in the same ship; many of them rose to be 
officers, and some were promoted to command. Now 
for the results of that unscientific way of beginning a 
reform at your own cost. For the next twenty-five 
years, although he had quite a little fleet on the water 


all the time, he never lost a vessel, and only in one in- 
stance did he have one seriously injured ; he never had 
one of his ship-masters arraigned for abuse of one of 


his men ; no mutinies, no revolts ; and retired from busi- 
ness having paid nearly if not quite one hundred thous- 
and dollars more for insurance than he ever received for 
Josses. Such a bit of experience is worth ten thous- 


and volumes of lectures and arguments, and ought to 
be public property. 
Now suppose our Board of Trade, instead of study- 


ing substraction, had studied addition. Suppose instead 
of seeking to cut off one of Jack’s privileges, they had 
fooked around to see if there was not a point some- 
where where a comfort could be added.— Boston Tran- 
script 

-e< —— 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


exercises of Commencement 





Yale College.— Che 


week at Yale College began on Sunday, July 26th, with 
the delivery of the Baccalaureate sermon by the Rev. 
Prof. Fisher. The preacher chose as his text John v. 


44, from which he discoursed upon the subject of * The 
Duty of seeking the honor which comes from God, 
rather than that which comes from man.” 

The Concio ad C!erum was delivered Tuesday even- 
ing in the North Church by the Rev. D. S. Brainerd 
of Lyme, from the text, 1 Thes. iv. 3. His subject 
was “Christian Sanctification.” The discourse was 
quite an able one, but was delivered to a very small au- 
dience. 

At a business meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Socie- 
ty, Wednesday morning, Prof. Felton, of Harvard Col- 
Jege, was chosen Orator for the next Anniversary, with 


Judge Strong of Connecticut as substitute. Wm. A. 
Butler, Esq., of New York, (author of “Nothing to 
Wear,”) was elected Poet for the same occasion, and 
James Russell Lowell, Esq., as substitute. 


The Alumni meeting in the Graduate’s Hall was 
crowded to overflowing The meeting having been 
called to order by Prof. Silliman, Sen., Dr. Jonathan 
Knight, of the class of 1807, was chosen Chairman, and 
Charles, Tracy, Esq.. Assistant Secretary. The ap- 
pearance of Ex-President Day upon the platform was 
greeted with loud applause. Prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Daniel Waldo, of the class of 1788. The 
record of Alumni deceased during the past year was 
then read by the Rev S. W. S. Dutton, Secretary of 
the Association. The Chairman remarked that it was 


customary upon this occasion to call upon members of 
differ nt classes to speak. and he would first invite the 
tev. Daniel Waldo, the oldest graduate living, to ad- 


dress them. Mr. Waldo came forward upon the plat- 
form. He was followed by Hon. John Wales, of Dela- 
ware, of the class of 1709. President Wayland spoke 
next, and then Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell, and others. The exercises were concluded by 
the singing of the following hymn: 


Beneath these sacred shades, 
Long severed hearts unite ; 
The tempting Future fades, 
The Past alone seems bright. 
O’er sultry elime 
And stormy zone 
Rings clear the tone 
Of Mem’ry’s chime. 
We come to tread once more 
_ The paths of earlier days, 
To count our blessings o’er, 
And mingle prayer and praise ; . 
For Merey’s hand, 
From skies of blue, 
Hath linked anew 
Each broken band. 


We come, ere life departs, 
Ere winging Death appears, 
To throng our joyous hearts 
WwW ith dreams of sunnier years ; 
To meet once more, 
Where Pleasure sprang, 
And arches rang 


With songs of yore. 


Not all, not ail are here : 


Some sleep ‘neath funeral fi 
7 ower 
ot falls the mourner’s tear, , 
nd weep the evening showers. 
Yet, thankfully, . 
Let every heart 
Its love impart 
To Him on high. 


The oration to the Alumni was delive i- 
dent A. L. Chapin, of Beloit College. Pree 

Thursday was Commencement day. The graduating 
class numbered one hundred and three. The elass was 
considered one of uncommon promise ; may their bright 
hopes not fail. The honorary LL.D. was conferred up- 
on Lieutenant-Governor Selden, of the State of New 
York. The correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
U'The gall ladies, 

“The galleries of the church were filled wi i 
who were so fortunate as to receive tickets of admis- 
sion, and the oom | was a very enthusiastic one, es- 
Pecially daring the afternoon seasion. written 
anti-slavery r metre veng “ Heaven Fi Do 


of a Great Principle,” b “of Detroit 
3 uple,” by Moses , of Detroit, 
ae, is considered the most successful effort of 


- Wendell Phillips delivered the oration before the 






























tbe at the of the Alumni 
day before, Mion John Wales, of Tthode Island.) 
precincts of But 


Jubiliee.—The Heres ieth Anniversary was cele- 

brated by the graduates of 1807 

of 63 members, of whom, in the Triennial of 1856, 37° 
wote baqved' 00 debd; Ghee wads to be liv-, 
ing. Of the latter, three reside in New Haven, viz. 

Rev. Dr. Taylor, Rev. 8. R. Andrews, and: Leonard A. 

Daggett; and Wm. Stebbins, of West Haven. Other 

survivors of the Class are Hon. A. D. Baldwin, Fair- 

field; Aristarchus Champion, Rochester, N. Y.; Hol- 


iel R. Dixon, Michigan ; 
South Bridgewater, Mass. ; Joel Adams, Columbia, 8. 
©.; John M. Austin, Esq , Austinburg, Ohio, &e., &c. 
A Valuable Present to Yale Coliege.—All the 
valuable Geological pening belonging to the late Dr 
Mantell, the distinguished English geobogiet have just 
been presented to Yale College by his son. 
tell died in 1852. 


University of Virginila—The Commencement exer- 
cises of this celebrated institution took place on Mon- 
day the 29th of June. The various buildings of the 
Unitersity are now filled to repletion. The mamber of 
students is upward of 640 ; many have left, being una- 
ble to obtain roons. The erection of dormitories is con- 
templated, if not actually commenced. 


Georgetown College, Ky —The Commencement 
exercises of this flourishing institution occurred on 
Thursday, 25th ult. Twelve young gentlemen gradu- 
ated and received their diplomas. The endowment of 
one hundred thousand dollars, undertaken by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Campbell, will be completed by next Septem- 
ber. The Theological Institution, with a fund of a 
hundred thousand dollars, is now located in George- 
town, and the Trustees of that institution have just 
elected Dr. Crawford, of Mississippi, as one otf its Pro- 
fessors.—Correspondence of the Lexington Observer. 


St. Paul’s College, Mo.—After the Commencement 
exercises of the graduating class, Bishop Hawks intro- 
duced to the audience the Rev. Dr. Craik, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who held them in close attention to his 
theme, ‘‘ The Conservative Elements in American So- 
ciety.” The President then made honorable mention 
of those whose merit deserved it,awarded the prizes won, 
(one or two of them the annual gift of the distinguish- 
ed poetess, Mrs. Sigourney,) and conferred the Colle 
degrees of A.B. upon the two graduates, and of D.D. 
upon the Rev. John T. Worthington, of the Diocese 
of Missouri, and the Rev. S. Y. McMasters, LL.D., of 
linois. 


Dr. Man- 


Western Colleges.—Three of the most important 
Presbyterian Colleges in the West, those of Galesburg, 
Hanover, and Danville, are now without Presidents, 
President Edwards having accepted the call to the 
church in Philadelphia, President Young having died, 
and President Blanchard having resigned. 


Antiech College—Antioch College, located in 
Ohio, has recently experienced a failure, being heavily 
in debt, and has been assigned to the President of the 
Broadway Bank, New York, to keep it from sale by 
the sheriff. The college will be kept open for the com- 
ing year. Horace Mann is re-elected its President, 
and Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York City, and Rev. 
Mr. Fay, and Aaron Harlan, of Yellow Springs, have 
been appointed a committee to select the rest of the 
Faculty. The scholarship eystem, under which it had 
at times four hundred students, has begn abolished, and 
studenta will hereafter be requested to pay fair tuition 
bills, in order that by this means the current expenses 
of the College can be met. 





——— $< 


Religious Ynteligence 


SONGREGATIONAL. 





Organization of a Congregational Church at 
Oswego, N. ¥.—( Correspondence of The Independent.) 
—On Thursday, July 20, the First Congregational 
church of Oswego was organized. Services at Doolittle 
Hall. Rev. M. E. Strieby, pastor of the flourishing 
Cengregational church of Syracuse, was elected Mod- 
erator, and Prof. Henry Fowler, of Rochester, Clerk. 
A statement of the preliminary meetings and proceed- 
ings was presented by S. B. Ludlow, Esq., of Oswego, 
together with the Articles and Confession of Faith and 
Manual of Church Government agreed upon. These 
correspond in all essential particulars to those of 
the Plymouth churches of Brooklyn and Rochester. 
Twenty-eight letters of dismission from other churches 
were presentegl and approved, and the persons present- 
ing them gave their assent to the Confession of Faith 
and Covenant. The 132d Psalm was read; the Conse- 
crating Prayer was offered by Rev. Thomas A. Weed, of 
Mexico, and the hymn, “ Blest_be the tie which binds 
our hearts in Christian love,”’ was sung. 

In the evening, at the same hall, a sermon was 
preached by Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of Rochester, on 
the True Principles of Church Life, from the text, 
“Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear much 
fruit ;”’ and an address of Fellowship was given by the 
Moderator. 

The exercises of afternoon and evening were alto- 
gether satisfactory, and pervaded by Christian harmony 
and earnestness. 

The foundations of a handsome church-edifice are 
laid, which, with the lot, will cost $25,000. It will be 
enclosed this season, and the basement be prepared for 
meetings. It is located in one of the most eligible 
parts of the city, on one of the public squares, on 
which a fine Episcopal church (Rev. Mr. Gallagher's) 
has lately been erected ; and where also is situated the 
tasteful building of the City Library, for the establish- 
ment of which Gerrit Smith has lately made the noble 
gift of $25,000. 

Oswego is a growing city of 18,000 inhabitants. The 
Reciprocity Treaty has given it a fresh impulse, and 
real estate commands high prices. The enterprise un- 
dertaken in establishing a Congregational church is a 
large one, but its magnitude is surpassed by its impor- 
tance. There is but one Presbyterian church in the 
place, (Dr. Condit’s,) the Second Presbyterian church 
having discontinued its meetings, and quite a num- 
ber of Congregational churches are in the region, now 
connected with the Presbytery on the ‘“‘ Union Plan.” 
The establishment of a Congregational church, wor- 
shiping in an agreeable and well-located house, presid- 
ed over by an earnest Christian preacher, and composed 
of faithfully working members, cannot but promote the 
cause of Christ’s truth, and will very likely pervade 
other churches with a fresh vigor. 

The church for the present will hold public services 
at Doolittle Hall, a large and agreeable atdience-room. 
Rev. Mr. Strieby is engaged for one Sabbath, and Rev. 
Dr. Ludlow, of Poughkeepsie, for several ensuing Sab- 
baths. H.F. 


Clarendon, Vt.—( Correspondence of The Independ- 
ent.)»—The Rev. Moses G. Grosvenor having removed 
from Guilford, and taken the oversight of the church 
in Clarendon, gives notice that his present P. O. ad- 
dress is Clarendon, Vt. 

Manchester, N. H.—On Wednesday evening, July 
22d, Rev. A.C. Adams was installed pastor of the 
Franklin-street Congregational church, in Manchester, 
N.H. Sermon by Rev. H. M. Dexter, of Boston. Mr. 
Dexter was the first pastor of this church. 


The Revival in Danielsonville, €t.—{ Correspond- 
ence of The Independent. )—The revival in Danielsonville 
still continues. There are many things of uncommon 
interest connected with this work of the most encour- 
aging character to Christian churches, especially such 
as may be destitute of the stated ministry. The ehurch 
had been destitute some time when Mr. Potter came, 
who has labored with much success in several 
churches in this region, and once before in Danielson- 
ville. Under Mr. Potter's efforts God appeared for 
their help, and many were hopefully converted. On 
Thanksgiving day in Connecticut I was ealled to assist 
Mr. Potter, and by request remained with the church 
Friday, Saturday, and the Sabbath. About the same 
time Mr. Potter was called to fulfill an engagement in 
Lawrence, Mass., which again left the church without 
a minister. I have visited Danielsonville eight times 
in all, and preached between twenty and thirty, while 
the church have kept up a constant course of visita- 
tion and frequent evening meetings, availing themselves 
occasionally of such aid as God in His providence 
sent—Rev. Messrs. Crendall, Bookus, Kendall, Tap- 
pan, and others. 

The second Sabbath in July I received thirty to 


THE 


te conmonion ofthe ch iene ty 
tized on the profession of their faith, and among the 
thirty are quite a number of heads of families. Itwas 
solemn day, one that will be long remembered by 


onward character. With all the changes, it has seem- 
ed to move on with uniform interest. There has been 


seemed, with deep-toned anxiety, to inquire, “ Why 
should the work cease?” while it was evident “the 


Summer, with all its heat and care, has by no means 
extinguished the spirit and zeal of the church. Cer- 
tainly such a people are worthy of a good pastor. 

Providence, July 27th, 1867. R. H. ©. 

Patterson, N. 3.—( Correspondence of The Independ- 
ent.)—Rev. N. A. Price, of Brooklyn, has received and 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the Congregational 
church in this place. 


South Haven, Mieh.—( Correspondence of The Inde 
pendent.)—South Haven is a flourishing village, situa- 
ted'where the Black River empties into Lake Michi- 
gen. Lumbering is the great business, and Chicago 
the market. Last year a Congregational church was 
organized, and on June 13, 1857, a ‘council assembled 
te ordain their preacher, Mr. N. Grover. The ordination 
took place next day, Sabbath, and a large audience met 
in the hall of the hotel. The exercises were as fol- 
lows: Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. T. Jones; Sermon, 
by Rev. E. Taylor; Charge, by Rev. E. Andrews ; 
Right Hand, by Rev. J. R. Stevenson. A deacon was 
also set apart by the laying on of hands, and seven ad- 
ditions were made to the little church. Wishing to do 
our part toward shaping aright public sentiment, we 
obtained subscribers to religious weekly papers. 
Enclosed you will find a list of fifteen new subscrib- 
ers to The Independent. How could we have done 
them more good? 


“Old Hadley.’’—The Congregationalist, in speak- 
ing of the town of Hadley, Mass., says : 

“ Hadley is one of the few towns in this state where 
no other denomination but the Congregationalists has 
been able to establish itself. Repeated attempts have 
been made to introduce others, but in all cases without 
success. There are three Congregational churches in 
the town, and to one or the other of these are attached 
all but a very small fraction of the population. One 
cauée of this greater compactness doubtless is, that 
Hadley has had little knowledge of those lax and re- 
laxing doctrines under which so many other religious 
societies have crumbled to pieces. The last half centu- 
ry has been the period during which the sects around 
us have had most of their thrift, and it-is now nearly a 
half a century since Dr. Woodbridge first commenced 
his ministry in Hadley. For twenty years he was the 
minister of the whole people.” 


PRESBYTERIAN. 





The New Sehool Division.—The Presbyterian 
Witness, a New School paper published in Tennessee, 
says: 

* A large majority of our Presbyteries (Southern) 
will never again acknowledge this present General As- 
sembly—that is clear ; and unless our churches act to- 
gether in the proposed convention at Washington, our 
denomination in the Seuth will be broken into frag- 
ments—some will go to the Old School, some to the 
Cumberlands, and others te Independency.” 

Rev. 8. D. Pitken.—( Correspondence of The Inde- 
pendent.)—Rev. S. D. Pitken, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian church and society at Battle 
Creek, Mich., has resigned his charge, owing to ill 
health. Mr. Pitken has been settled over this church 
for nine years, and his necessary separation is alike 
painful to himself and to the congregation. 


New School Presbyterian Statisties.—From the 
Minutes of the New School Presbyterian Church, just 
published, we gather the following statistics : 

Number of Synods, 26; Presbyteries, 114; minis- 
ters, 1,595; licentiates, 105; candidates, 248 ; church- 
es, 1,679 ; communicants added on examination, 5,558 ; 
added on certificate, 4,960; total of communicants, 
189,115. Compared with the Old school, the figures 
stand : 


Old School. New School. 
suede 31 26 


Sr rrr 

Presbyteries, . Poet Ceseareaees 155 114 
Cam@idates, . 5.22. ccccss cecvesaccces 452 248 
eR: a A AE s 257 105 
pee se eee) eee 24il 1,595 
ee ee errr 3,251 1,679 
Communicants added,....... he 13,296 5,558 
Total Communicants,........... .. 244,825 139,115 


The above statistics of the New School include the 
Southern section of their Church, which has virtually 
separated from the body. 

Re.union of Presbyteries.—The Nashville Pres- 
bytery, Old School, and the New School Presbytery of 
West Tenessee, have been united. The basis of re- 
union was that of the Synods of New York and Phila- 
delphia, as found on page 600 of Assembly’s Digest, 
1758.—True Witness. 

Sudden Death of a Missionary.—Rev. William 
Reid, Missionary at Rosedale and Fox Lake, Wis., 
while on his way to the meeting of Presbytery, and 
riding alone in his huggy near the village of Ripon, 
was suddenly stricken down by paralysis, and died in a 
short time, in the midst of strangers. Providentially, 
Rev. D. C. Lyon, Missionary Agent of Synod, passing 
the place the next day, was called in, identified the 
body, and attended his funeral, and then went on to 
Presbytery with the mournful intelligence. 


Domestic Missions in Philadelphia, Rev. J. G. Mon- 
fort, D.D., was appointed a member of the Western 
Executive Committee at Louisville, in place of J. M. 
Stevenson, D.D., resigned. 


BAPTIST. 





Eulogy on Senator Douglas —On the occasion 
of the laying of the corner-stone of anew University 
in Chicago, the land for which was given by Senator 
Douglas, Dr. Howard, a Baptist clergyman, passed 
a eulogy upen Mr. Douglas in the following style : 

“ There are, doubtless, many around me to-day who 
are looking anxiously for the time when he shall grasp 
the scepter, and eway the destinies, ef this great Re- 
public. ' 

“ But should he reach the goal of his noble ambi- 
tion— should the glowing wishes of his friends and 
admirers be finally and fully realized—this alone will 
not secure for him the loftiest and most enviable posi- 
tion that man cam occupy. When all his civic glories 
are lost-in the gathering gloom of the past—when his 
eloquence and his statesmanship have passed from the 


history—this noble deed, and other kindred benefac- 


time. This charming grove will never cease to whis- 
per it—the granite structure which will soon be reared 
will perpetuate it—and the youth who shall come here 
to drink at the fountains of knowledge, will repeat it 
with ever increasing delight and admiration.” 

The American Baptist, in commenting upon the 
above, says: , 

“The name of Stephen A. Douglas be repeated 
‘WITH EVER INCREASING DBLIGHT AND ADMIRATION!’ 
Preposterous! When the triumph of Justice over Op- 
pression, of Freedom over Bondage, of Democracy 
over Despotism, of Right over Wrong, shall come, as 


Judge Douglas will be branded with infamy, along 
with the Atchisons and Stringfellows, the Masons and 
Tombses, and Broekses and Taneys, his coadjutors in 
the great crime against Freedom !” 

Ameriean Tract Soclety.—Rev. Dr. Basil Manly, 
of Charleston, S. C., has published a letter on the sub- 
ject, and six clergymen at Columbus, Ga., append an 
endorsement to it, in which they say of the American 
Tract Society, that nothing but the old policy of hands- 
off from the subject of slavery will satisfy them. Dr. 
Manly says : 7 

“We are entirely inaccessible to instruction upon 
that subject from that quarter, and it must not be at- 
tempted in any form.” 

Revival among Siaves.—Rev. J. M. C. Breaker, 
of Beaufort, S. C., writes to the Southern Baptist, that 
within the last three months he has baptized by im- 
mersion three hundred and fifty persons, all.of them, 
with a few exceptions, negroes. These conversions 
were the result of a revival which has been in progress 
during the last six months. On the 12th inst. he bap- 
tized two hundred and twenty-three converts—all blacks 
but three—and the ceremony, although performed with 
due deliberation, occupied only one hour and five min- 


utes. This is nearly four a minute, and Mr. Breaker 
considers it a demonstration that 'the three thousand 
converted on the day of Pentecost could easily have 
been baptized by the twelve Apostles—each taking 
twe hundred and fifty—in an hour and thirteen min- 


utes. He says: 








 ikerstion, "sccupled only an hour and ive. sinate 






The work is remarkable for its general, earnest, and. 
no special excitement, but a fixedness of heart which | 


people had a mind to work.” And it still goes on. 


Appointment.—At a late meeting of the Board of 


memory of man, and even from the musty records of 


tions, will keep his name fresh and bright to the end of 


COME IT WILL, in these United States, the name of 


performed with all due de- 


INDEPENDENT. 
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hitherto led a somewhat nomadic life during the nine 
months of its existence, hes at last pitched its tent at 
Bloomington. Rev. S. H. Bundy resigns the editorial 
charge into the hands of Rev. H. J. Eddy, the pastor 
of the Baptist church at Bloomington. The paper has 
also passed into the hands of other publishers, who 
have greatly improved its appearance and enlarged its 
size and quantity of matter. 

New Yerk.—The Rev. H. K. Green has resigned the 
pastoral care of the Laight-street Baptist church of this 
city. The church adopted resolutions expressing their 
high regard for Mr. Green, and their sincere regret that 
they could not, on account of pecuniary hindrances, 
retain him as their pastor. 

An Impostor.—The Mountain Messenger, Va., 
cautions Baptist churches against receiving or encour- 
aging a Welshman, who calls himself J. Lawrence, 
and professes to be a Baptist minister. 


METHODIST. 





Book Coneern.—The entire assets of the Metho 
dist Book Concern at New York are reported at $643,- 
224 44; liabilities, $173,232 70; net capital, $470,- 
091 74. On this the aggregate profits the year just 
past were $35,147 18, while the net profits were only 
$15,864 74, or a little more than 3} per cent. on the 
net capital, and less than 24 per cent. on the entire 
assets. 


Methodists, Primitive Methodists, and Wesley- 
ansin Canada.—aA correspondent of The Wesleyan, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., says : 


“ There are in Canada, belonging to the M. E. Church, 
two annual conferences, one bishop, ten presiding eld- 
ers, and about 150 itinerants. They have a weekly 
paper, well conducted, and I believe liberally sustained 
—a noble college in Belleville, which is out of debt, and 
efforts are now making, with a reasonable prospect of 
success, of raising an endowment fund of $50,000. 
They have a membership of upwards of 13,000, and 
with a laudable zeal they are pushing their way into 
the back settlements, wall ine increasing as fast as any 
body of Christians in the land. 

“The Wesleyan Church in Canada is perhaps the 
largest body of evangelical Christians in the province ; 
they have 17 districts, 224 circuits, and 300 preachers. 
I understood that their membership amounted to 80,- 
000. This appears to be a high figure, but it is report- 
ed that in making up their returns they invariably in- 
clude all who have been baptized by their ministers, 
whether infants or adults, without any reference to their 
standing in the Church. The reason assigned for this 
course is, that the Church of England follows that 
practice. 

“ The ‘ Primitive Methodists’ have two districts and 
twenty-nine circuits, with thirty-seven itinerants. 
Their conference is composed of one minister and two 
lay delegates from every circuit. From all quarters I 
heard a good report of their zeal and piety. They are 
said to be doing a good work, and are on the increase.” 


Fejee Islands.—Mrs. Binney, wife of a school- 
teacher connected with the Methodist Missions in the 
Fejee Islands, has written a book for the Fejees in 
their native tongue, and is now translating the Pil- 
grim’s Progress into the same language. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





Rev. T. L. Cuyler.—Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, pas- 
tor of the Reformed Dutch church in Market street, 
New York, is nowin England. The Sheffield Independ- 
ent, of July 11th, says : 

“ We have the pleasure to state that this distinguish- 
ed divine and eloquent preacher has arrived in England 
for a short period, and is now on a visit to E. Vickers, 
Esq., of Firs Hill. Mr. Ouyler is eminent not only as 
a preacher, but as a public speaker and writer, and is 
one of the most powerful advocates of the anti-slavery 
cause, the temperance reform, and other kindred ob- 


will pa to-merrow morning and evening at the 
Wicker Congregational ehurch.”’ 


Bradford, England, during a special service, on the oc- 
casion of a visit from the Bishop of the Diocese : 


casion, by myself ; 


“Why hop ye zo, ye little hills, 
An’ what var de’e skip? 
Is it cas you’m proud to see 
His grace the Lard Biship! 


‘*Why skip ye Zo, ye little hills, 
An’ what var de’e hop! 
Is it ‘cas to preach to we 
Is com’d the Lard Bishop! 


“ Fese ;—he is com’d to ag to we, 
Then let us aul strick up, 
An’ zing a glawrious song of praayze, 
An’ bless the Lard Bishup !” 


Education of Colored Children.—The Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, Bishop Clark, and a long list of distinguish- 
ed citizens of Rhode Island, have petitioned the Legis- 
lature of that state for the abolition of separate schools 
for colored children. 


Beloit College.—( Correspondence of the Independ- 
ent.) —Rev. L. B. Rockwood, of Rocky Hill, has been 
called to Beloit College, Wisconain, as General Agent 
of the College. 

Subject for a Sermen.— The following occurs 
among the “ religious notices” in the columns of a daily 
newspaper in a Western city : 

“Rev. Mr. McMullen, pastor of Asbury Chapel, will 
preach to-morrow at 10} o’elock by request—‘ The Par- 


all Mankind.’ ” 


‘* Ministers’ and “ Clergymen.’’—In the Assem- 
bly of the Scotch Kirk, (Established Presbyterian.) a 
report was read which drew forth the following : 

‘Mr. Phin had only one objection to the report,—a 


the term ‘clergyman.’ Clergyman was not a Presby- 
terian phrase atall. ‘We,’ said Mr. Phin, ‘are minis- 
Y ters, not clergymen.’ (Laughter.)”—London Christian 
Times. 





Hiterary Record. 


Médical.—‘ A Treatise on Health; its Aids and 
Hindrances.” By S.S. Fitch, MD. 8vo, pp. 522. 
New York: Pudney & Russel. 


Tale.—“ Ballyahan Castle; a Tale Founded on 
Fact.” By Sheelah. 12mo, pp. 355. Illustrated. 
New York: N. Tibbets, No. 100 Nassau street. A 
religious tale, founded on fact, and written by an edu- 
eated Irish lady, now in this country. The writer says 
in the preface: “ As for the book, it is truth, and no- 
thing but trath; the hero of the tale still lives ; 
the most essential and marvelous instances in the story 
are literal facts.” She promises to lift the veil of her 
nom de plume, and says, to “all curious Yankees who 
ask, ‘ Who is Sheelah?’ you shall know when it will 
be of more importance to you and to her.” 


New Baptist Hymn Book.—I thought I noticed in 
my last letter,—but I do not see it in the printed 
copy,—that Sheldon & Co. are about to issue a Baptist 
Edition of Henry Ward Beecher’s Plymouth Cellection 
‘of Hymns, with tunes. The special object of this 
work is to encourage and assist gational sing- 
ing. Not to dispense with choirs, but to indace the 
congregation to be partakers, not silent witnesses of 
this part of divine worship. Rev. Mr. Holme, pastor 
of the Pierpont-street Baptist church, Brooklyn, is to 
edit this new edition. His service I doubt not he will 
ably and faithfully perform, not because of any dislike 
to existing hymn books, but because of his great inte- 


Dr. Kane’s Work-—The St gy vse" er states 
the publishers of Dr. Kane's ic ition 
have paid of $60,000 to the estate of the 
deceased , money for nine months’ 
sales of the wor that the continued demand for 
that work will soon make this sum reach $100,000. 
This is the largest probably, ever paid to any 
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jects. We have the pleasure to state that Mr. Cuyler 


New Version of a Psalm.—The following incident 
is said to have occurred in the parish church of 


“ The clerk, before the sermon, gave out the psalm 
in broad Wiltshire dialect, namely ; “Let us zing to the 
praayze an’ glawry o’ God, three vusses o° the hundred 
an’ vourteen zaam—a varsion ’specially ‘dapted to tha 


adisaical Apology for Sin, by the illustrious Mother of 


purely clerical one,—it was the frequent use in it of 




















day are being entered in the Jacks om 
district. At ag hy » we are informed, 


' ly 
to Missouri, 
where lands at reduced prices can be had, and a milder 
i a more fertile soil offer greater induce- 
ct of Missouri becoming 
a free state is a settled conviction in the minds of the 
people of the north, and to this significant fact we owe 
this unparalleled activity in our land market.” 
These facts are eloquent. show how promptly 
emigration responds to the call for free labor in the 


slave states, and how simple is the remedy for the 
decaying tendencies of Southern society. hile their 


demagogues are quarreling with every one who will 
not make the propagation of slavery the chief end of 
government, their lands are wearing out under a 
wretched and impoverishing system of culture, labor is 
become more scarce with them, their property is depre- 
ciating, their enterprise is discouraged, their sehools 
are deserted, their newspapers stop, and finally, private 
and public bankruptcy is hanging like a black cloud 
over all the states under the control of this class of 
men. How suddenly is the prospect changed in Mis- 
souri within the short period of two years, or less, by 
the free labor movements of the independent and 
vigorous band of young statesmen to whose hands, 
fortunately, the future destinies of this noble state 
seem about to be committed. 

The facts stated by the Democrat go far to confirm 
an impression we have indulged for some months past, 
that Missouri will never again give her Presidential 
vote for a slavery propagandist.—Evening Post. 


The Minnesota Convention.—The double-headed 
Constitutional Convention is still in session. The Re- 
publicans are in convention in the hall of the Capitol, 
with A. D. Balcomb, President, and the Democrats in 
the council chamber, with H. H. Sibley, President. 
The Republicans number 59, all of whom have present- 
ed their credentials, which have been accepted, and a 
number qualified. The Democrats number 82, sev- 
eral having become disaffected and returned home. 
The credentials of the members of the Democratic 
Convention have not yet been reported upon, and ne 
permanent organization effected. The Republican 
Convention has permanently organized and appointed 
standing committees ; also, a committee to prepare a 
preamble and bill of rights to be submitted. 


Naval.—The Portsmouth‘ Chronicle states that the 
United States frigate Constitution, “‘ Old Tronsides,’ 
which has been lying at the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
for about two years, is to be remodeled and rebuilt 
forthwith, orders having been received to take the ship 
into the dry dock for that purpose. 


Indian Treaty.—We learn from reliable sources 
that it is very probable a treaty will be negotiated this 
summer between the government and the Yankton Si- 
oux, for the extensive region of country bounded by 
the Missouri river and the Big Sioux on the west and 
east, and by the Missouri and the forty-fifth parallel of 
north latitude on the north and south. This treaty will 
open up the best portion of the territory of Dacota to 
settlement, and its ratification will be hailed through- 
out the West with feelings of pleasure.—S¢. Paul Pio- 
neer. 


Important Mall Improvement —The Washington 
States, of Friday, says: The Postmaster-General, 
yesterday afternoon, ordered a contract with the Pa- 
cific Mail- Steam-ship Company for four years from the 
first of October next, for regular semi-monthly mail 
service from San Francisco to Olympia, Washington 
Territory, which secures to the territories of Oregon 
and Washington as regular mail service as now exists 
between New York and San Francisco, California. 


A Real Postmaster.— Mr. Bailey, our popular post- 
master, whose attentions to the wants of the public are 
so well understood and appreciated, has made arrange- 
ments for having one window of the post-office opened 
each night until midnight, for the sale of stamps and 
the pre-payment of letters for Europe. It would be 
well for the public interests, if more of the government 
officials copied the example of the postmaster of Bos- 


ton, in attention upon the comfort and convenience of 


the people.— Boston Transcript. 


A Slave to be Hung.—We lear from the Natchito- 
ches Chronicle that the slave William, the 
Mr. C. P. Blanchard, charged with the murder of a fel- 
low slave belonging to the same gentleman, has been 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged or the 
24th inst. 

Electioneering in Tennessee.—Gen. Zollicoffer 
lost his wife a few days ayv. He was a candidate for 
Congress in the Nashville, Tenn., district, and in the 
midst of a canvass. His competitor generously pro- 
posed that they should close their appointments to 
speak, and leave the sovereigns to do as they pleased. 
The proposition was, of course, accepted. 


Oldest Graduates.—Mr. Henry Sherburne Langdon, | 


formerly of Portsmouth. N. H., who died on the 2ist 
instant, at Cambridge, Mass., aged ninety-two, was the 
oldest graduate of Yale College, being of the class 
of 1785. John McClellan, Esq., of Woodstock, Conn., 
of the same class, is now the oldest survivor. Other 
living graduates are, Rev. Gad Newell, of Nelson, N. 
H., a native of Farmington, of the tlass of 1786. A 


few years since, on a visit to his native town, he was | 


as active and vigorous as Father Waldo now is. Rich- 
ard McCurdy, Esq, of Lyme, father of Judge McCurdy, 
and Wm. Taylor, Esq., of South Hadley, Mass., of the 
class of 1787. Rev. Daniel Waldo, now preaching in 
this city, graduated in 1788. In eollege he was Presi- 
dent of the Linonian Society. Pres. Dav craduated 
in 1795, arid Prof, Sitiman fn 1796.—New Haven Jour- 
nal. 

Compensated Emancipation —Some years ago 
Mr. Webster avowed his willingness to vote $900,000,- 
000, more or less, to the purchase and emancipation of 
all the slaves in the South. He regarded that as the 
only permanent remedy for the slavery agitation. 
Elihu Burritt has published a paper on the equity and 
4, Hye of this plan of Compensated Emancipation, 
as he terms it, and gives notice of a convention, to be 
held some time next month, to carry the scheme into 
execution. The call for such a convention, he says, 
has already been extensively signed by all classes in 


all the states, including the hundred respectable citi- | 


zens of Delaware. The project is not unlikely to be 
well received in the northern tier of slave states.—Eve- 
ning Post. 

Frogs for the East. —Saturday, a man who has been 
for two weeks past buying frogs in this vicinity for the 
Eastern market, shipped four thousand of them. Hind 
legs are getting scarce about here, and many French- 
men, and others who assume French airs, talk of leav- 
ing on that account — Utica Tel. 


Transferring. —We understand that several vessels 
which have returned home this season from sperm 
whaling, are to be fitted for right whaling, on account 
of the increased profits ef right whale voyages, by reas- 
on of the rise in the price of bone.—Jb. 

Troops for Minnesota.—The company of artillery 
which left Fort Independence in Boston harbor on 
Monday, for Fort Snelling, near St. Paul, Minnesota, 
lost eight or ten men by desertion between here and 
Springfield, including the orderly sergeant. The re- 
maining fifty-three, with the women and children, are 
by this time gebebls far on their way to the seat of 
threatened Indian hostilities beyond the Mississippi.— 
Boston Traveler. 


Troops for Utah,—The Tenth infantry, the van- 
guard of the army for Utah, set out from Leavenworth, 
Kansas, for Salt Lake city on the 18th inst. The light 
artillery and the Fifth infantry were to follow at inter- 
vals of a day between each. The entire force, exclu- 
sive of the dragoons detained by Governor Walker, 
amounts to thirteen hundred men. It is doubtful if the 
dragoons can be spared in time to join the expedition. 
Our correspondent states that much dissatisfaction ex- 
isted in the Fifth infantry. Several of the officers had 
tendered their resignation in consequence of what they 
conceive to be the injustice of ordering them upon the 
toilsome Utah expedition, after the harassing service 
they had so recently performed in the swamps of Flor 
da. while hunting Billy Bowlegs and his Sem? 
braves. 


Slaves Nanumitted —The executor of “© estate of 
Turguil McNair, late a resident of Ge~ atrived at 
Cincinnati on Wednesday last, wit eleven slaves, sev- 
en males and four females, ands*¥@ them their freedom 
in accordance with their ]a~ master's will. The Cin- 
cisnati Gazette says th’ slaves, seven of whom have 
trades, have gone to X’w Richmond, in Clermont coun- 
ty, where they dexg® settling permanently. 


A New Fescare in Whaling. We learn that the 


ex to arrive at this port in a short 
Gan is to be fitted for whaling, is to be supplied 
with a w constructed with reference to the 
application resently invented 


roperty of | 


and Lord N. — be 
lor. writes t0,the Tribe frors Landon, duly te a 
ciety: Baylor tally and “apy 79,0% London so- 
arrival : meee" Gory Sumner's 


» Boston,’ and w i ae, 
host and his ree oo ee colkney asso  < 
next morming one of the latter came to Mr. Sumner's 
room'in some and said: ‘Lord Brougham ie 
down ane yp asking fox you.’ To the waiter’ ‘s amaze- 
ment, Mr. S. said, without exhibiting the least 
surprise, ‘ Very well, showhim up” Not after- 
wards th came, still more excited: ‘Sir, the 
Lord Chief Justice has called, and he asks for you 
“Show ‘him up,’ was again the cool reply. After his 
lordship had departed, the waiter came once 
wildered and a little aggravated: ‘ Sir, si 

en of England haa called to see you!” ‘Show 
im up,’ ri . 8. ishi 

nod ; a These astonishing facts were 
nex ay’s ] the arrival of 
fie Greelones the Hon. Mr. Sumner,’ at Maurigy's 


bh 
The Boston Deily Advertiser states that the incident 
related by Bayard Papier respecting the Hon. Charles 
Sumner in London, is aay matched by Lord Napier’s 
experience in that eity. He arrived alone, and booked 
himself at one of the hotels simply as “Charles Na- 
pier,” and was accordingly accommodated with a room 
of infinitesimal dimensions, at a considerable elevation 
in the house. He went quietly to Cambridge, where 
he was at once recognized, and on returning to Boston 
easily obtained more spacious apartments. During 
most of the subsequent pertion of his stay, he was an 
henored guest at private houses. . 


Utah —Judge Stiles, District Attorney Hockaday, 
and Marshal Dotson, Federal officers for Utah, join in 
a card emphatically contradicting the reports from that 
territory, no te ope in the newspapers, 
which charged David H. Burr, late Surveyor-General 
ef Utah, with having committed frauds upon the Gov- 
ernment, overcharging incidental expenses and falaify- 
ing the position of the Mormons. 


Progress.— Mr. Johnson, of the Council Bluffs Bu- 
gle, says that eight years ago he purchased, “ with fear 
and trembling,” a lot in Council Bluffs, on Broadway, 
for $20, and made the seller take ont part of it in 3 
at his store. A few days since property in that vicini- 
ty sold for $150 a front foot. 


Resigned.—The Hon. David Wilmot has resigned 
his position of President Judge of the Bradford Jadi- 
cial District, in view of the gubernatorial canvass in 
which he is now engaged. Gov. Pollock will appoint 
his successor, who will hold office until the election in 
1858.— Phil. North American. 


Mrs. Fremont.—The Independance Belge of the 11th 
July says: ‘‘Madame Fremont has arrived in Paris. 
Col. Fremont is to rejoin her upon his return from Cal- 
ifornia, where he is called to superintend the develop- 
ment of his Mariposa gold lands. It is known that 
Col. Fremont, as a candidate for the Chief Magistracy 
of the United States, received a very large vote, and 
by the elevation of his views and the firmness of his 
principles, conciliated the esteem of his adversaries.” 


Who Reads Law ?—According to the Providence 
Journal, but two copies of the Tevised Statutes of 
Rhode Island found a sale in the mercantile community 
of that the principal city of the state, though the vol- 
ume was offered at nearly every store and counting- 
room in the place. We doubt if the proportion of New 
York merchants who purchase our Session Laws from 
year to year be not still smaller.—Evening Post. 


Mr. Presten’s Mission —The Hon. William Ballard 
Preston, of Virginia, sailed for Europe on Saturday, 
on his mission to secure the establishment of a line of 
steamers from England to the waters of the Chesapeake. 
It is stated that all the railroad companies in Virginia, 
and seme in Kentucky and Tennessee, have joined the 
movement, and that the parties now pledged to the en- 
terprise represent a capital of $50,000,000.— Baltimore 
Sun, July 30th. 


Our Central Army.—The Leavenworth correspond- 
ent of the Journal of Commerce writes, July 11 :— 
“Gen. Harney has at length received his dispatches 
from the Department at Washington. He is to have 
the command of the division ordered to Utah, but is 
not to vacate his head-quarters at Leavenworth be- 
fore the 6th of January next. It may be that he will 
not vacate them then. The peace of Kansas, which 
now prevails, is of more importance than the immedi- 
ate cutting out of the excrescence at Utah, and Gov. 
Walker looks to Gen. Harney for assistance in main- 
taining the peace, in case that Col. Lane, or his abet- 
tors, inaugurate another rebellion.” 


The Chippewas Troublesome —The following ex- 
tract of a letter is from an authentic source : : 
“Sr. Pau, July 18. 
“The removal of the United States troops from 
Fort Ripley has emboldened the Chippewa Indians, and 
the sale of whisky among them by the whites brings 
| out the old eavage traits. They have just driven the 
| Rev. Mr. Breck, Episcopal missionary, and the whole 
| missionary staff, from the Mission at Leech Lake, (the 
| outpost,) and they are now at Fort Ripley. They have 
| had a narrow escape with their lives, but are all safe.” 
—Galena Advertiser. 


First-Fraits of the Dudley Observatery.—The 
| editor of the Astronomical Journal announces the dis- 
| covery of a new comet, by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, at the 
| Dudley Observatory, in Albany, at midnight of the 


| 26-27th of July. At that time its right ascension was 
| three hours and forty-five tututoc, and ite Aerlinatian 


fifty-eight degrees north. It is quite faint, and its 
motion is increasing the right ascension by about 
twenty minutes, and diminishing the declination by 
| about one degree daily. 
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LOCATION. 


HIS INSTITUTION I8 BEAUTIFULLY SIT. 
| uated on the Hudson River, three miles from the City of 
Hudson, Columbia Ce.,.N. ¥., commanding 8 fine view of the 

Catskill Mountains and Mountain House. It is accessible from 
| all points by railroad, and within four hoxrs’ ride of the City of 
| New York, ten of Beston, and one of AWany. There are daily 
| boats from New York and Albany to Hadson. Fare from New 
| York, one dollar; from Albany, twenty-five cents. Students 
coming by way of the Western Railroad, the Harlem, or Housa- 
tonic, will stop at Chatham Four Corneys and take the Hudson 
and Boston Road to Claverack. 


PECULIAR ADVANTAGES. 


Ease of access, by which the ad/antages of city and country 
location are most happily combin/d. We can enjoy all the eon- 
veniences of the city, and the quiet, health, and morality of the 
country. In case of sickness, oran emergency of any kind, the 
telegraph is near at hand. 

The buildings are entirely nev and capacious, All the win- 
dows are protected by Venetian blinds. The rooms are large and 
furnished with convenient cleties- presses, hair-mattresses, bed- 
steads, tables, &c., and are alsorentilated by Emersén’s improved 
ventilators. A Library, Readng-Room, Philosophical A; 
tus, and Flourishing LiterarySocieties are attached te the Insti- 


tution. 
GRADUATI'IG COURSE, ETC. 


A graduating course of sudy is presertbed for both ladies and 
gentlemen. Ample facilit®s are afforded to young men desiring 
a thorough preparation fo college, as well as to those wishing to 
engage in active businesslife, or the important work of teaching. 
An extensive course ofeommercial instruction is laid down, 
which fits the student inmediately for the counting-room. 

Particular attention vill be given to the ornamental branches. 
A special course of stucy is arranged for young ladies who have 
laid the basis of a pactical education, and are desirous,q~ 
qualifying themselves in the least possible time, for teagh¥atis- 
seminaries or families To all accomplishing this ity to ob- 
factorily, aid will be piven by the Trustees and ¥ 
tain good and profitalle situations. «on the Sabbath. 

Students will be required to attend ch¥ay thirty-three cents 
Parents and Guardian’ are solicited ‘Students can attend the 


T term, to apply as charch oar Methodist service, at their 


eformed Dutch, the Episcopa’ 

election. 4 stove in each of the gentlemen's 
The Trustees hare p” 

rooms. 


EXPENSES. 


hing, Fuel, and Tuition, in Common English, $120 
Board<¥ 42 weeks : $40 per Term of 14 weeks. 


Pegcvents take care of their own rooms, furnish their own 
, hts, 
» 


lamps, towels, brooms, mirrors, basins, ewers, and pail. 








of the propeller 
in New York. It is said the boat can be forced 
the water at the rate of thirty miles an hour.— 
New Be Standard. 


Aboks ané Stationery, for the use of the School, will be kept on 
hand and Sold at reasonable prices by the Registrar. No ded ue- 
tiof made for leaving before the close of the term, except in 
cases of protracted illness. 
TERMS AND VACATIONS. \ 
is divi into three terms of fourteen weeks each. 
Tre Fol ead Winter tore will be followed by vacations of one 
week each, and the Summer term of eight weeks. Terms open 
as follows; Se r 18th, January 2d, April 16th, 
For further information address the Principal. 
FREDERICK MEESICK, 
President of the Board of Trustees, 
PETER HOFFMAN, ESQ., Secretary. 
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HABIT IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 





Tue Christian has many helps in the divine life. 
The Holy Spirit is the chief source of his comfort 
and strength. The promises of tho Bible, its doc- 
trines, its numerous examples of faith and zeal, all 
conspire to animate his hope, to confirm his prin- 
ciples, and to quicken his heavenward steps. The 
counsel and sympathy of his fellow travelers help 
him. But aside from these things, there is that in 
the very constitution of his being which affords 
him important assistance. In that very soul from 
which so much evil springs, and against which he 
must always contend, resides a principle, by theaid 
of which he may fortify himself against his spirit- 
ual foes, and gain strength for constant and rapid 
progress in his religious course. 

We refer to the principle of habit. Its power is 
seen in every department of human action. In 
studying the rudiments of any art or science, how 
slow and difficult one’s early progress! In learn- 
ing to perform on any musical instrument, how 
awkward his manipulations, how unmusical his 
sounds! But use at length gives freedom and ease 
of movement: the instrument, once so stiff and un- 
-manageable, now seems to bend to his will, and 
pours forth strains which move all the passions of 
the soul. So in learning to read and write and 
speak well, in painting and sculpture, and indeed 
in all the arts, suecess is owing chiefly to the pow- 
er of this principle. The disciplined mind differs 
from the undisciplined in nothing so much as in 
the habit it has acquired of mental concentration, 
and of pursuing consecutive trains of thought. So 
in the growth and preservation of moral character: 
faithful parental training not only serves to im- 
plant virtuous principles, but also builds up virtu- 
ous habits. Hence it is, chiefly,that a child train- 
ed up in the way he should go, will not depart 
from it when he is old. He may not become spir- 
itually regenerated, but having formed good moral 
habits—grown up intothem, as it were—and seen 
their beauty and excellence, he will have little de- 
sire afterwards to cast them aside for new and vi- 
cious ones. 

So in a religious life. The implanting of a gra 
cious principle in the soul does not fully qualify 
one to meet the temptations of life, and to perform 
all its duties. The young Christian is, in more 
senses than one, “a little child.” He must creep 
before he can walk, and when beginning to walk 
it must be with feeble and uncertain steps ; and it 
will be strange if he does not sometimes stumble 
and fall. Yet he daily grows stronger. Experi- 
ence gives him facility in the use of his faculties, 
until at length what was difficult and irksome be- 
comes easy and pleasant. 

Among religious duties, we may instance that 
of prayer. Not all at once does the young disciple 
acquire that reverence, humility, penitence, faith, 
child-like confidence, and holy love which itis his 
duty and privilege to exercise. These are not a 
sudden afflatus from on high; they come, in no 
small measure, along with experience and disci- 
pline. “ Teach us how to pray,’’is his frequent 
and earnest supplication, long before he acquires 
the spirit of adoption, whereby he can cry, Abba, 
Father. So in learning to encounter temptations. 
At first he is ignorant of Satan’s devices. As he 
does not see the arch enemy with his bodily eyes, 
he is hardly conscious of his presence or existence. 
Oh, how often does this malicious foe lead him 
astray! And the allurements of the world, in 
their thousand shapes, what youthful Christian 
ean rise wholly superior to them? Not only is 
grace needed, but experience co-working with 
grace, to enable him to guard against and over- 
come such temptations. 

The performance of all religious duties is at first 
difficult. Sometimes the weak and inexperienced 
disciple shrinks back from them as if they were 
beyond his power. He almost regrets the solemn 
vows he has taken, and is tempted, at times, to 
throw off the obligations he has assumed. But, 
resisting such temptations, and going forward res- 
olutely in God's name, one difficulty after another 
vanishes, bis duties beeome easier with every rep- 
etition, and bring their own reward. His old 
sinful habits are broken up, and new Christian 
habits are formed, which become more fixed the 
longer they are performed. These new habits be- 
come gradually his chosen habits, his natural and 
permanent course of living. The daily reading of 
the Bible and daily prayer become as much a mat- 
ter of course with himas the partaking of his daily 
food. He feels that something has gone amiss with 
him whenever either of these has been omitted. 
Christians are his chosen friends, the church is his 
home. No other interesttakes so strong a hold of 
his heart and so enlists hi sympathies as the cause 
of Christ. Jerusalem is hiichief joy. And this 
state of things has been broyght about, not by some 
special gift of heavenly graci, but by the force of 
habit combined with that of gace. To the talents 
improved, God has added othe} talents. It is the 
path of the just, shining more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

gerom these things, it would sem to follow that 

founda” of the saint’s perieverance has its 
. — in the nature of ll 
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power, could so revolutionize his whole being. The 
stream has worn for itself a deep channel! through | 
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a rocky bed, and no light thing will now turn it 
aside. This law of habit will prevail in the fature | 
life as well as in the present. It will work har- | 
moniously with the pewer of divine grace, as long 
as the soul shall last, binding the soul to God in 
indissoluble bonds. The righteous shall hold on 
his way. Neither life nor death, nor things pres- 
ent nor to come, shall be able to separate him from 
the love of God. ‘ 
Who would not live under the power of such a 
habit? This is not the bondage of the inebriate to 
the love of strong drink, nor of the sensualist to 
his passions, nor of the unrenewed man to his de- 
praved heart, to Satan, and to the habit of a sinful 
life; it is a bondage to what is right, to what is 
holy and full of blessings now, and overflowing 
with blessings in all the life to come. In the midst 
of great conscious weakness and manifold tempta- 
tions, who would not have this tie to hold him to 
God and his service? O Lord, bind me in this 
chain, 


| 
} 


And never let me wy 4 
From happiness and Thee ! 





TRUE THEORY OF CHURCH BUILDING. 





A uovse for Christian worship is not, like an- 
cient temples, a shrine for the Divinity, to be em- 
blazoned with gold and jewels, nor a memorial or 
votive offering in testimony of some mercy realized 
or sought ; it is a place for the stated assembling 
of Christians with their households, and of all who 
can be persuaded thus to come together, to worship 
God according to the simple rites and ordinances 
of the New Testament, with prayer and praise and 
the adrrinistration of the Word, and the commem- 
oration of the Lord’s death in the institution of the 
supper. The'first great end to be sought, there- 
fore, in building a house of worship, is the suita- 
ble and decent accommodation of the worshipers 
God is to be glorified, not by the magnificence of 
the building as a monument to His magnificence, 
but by the uses of that building as a place for 
honoring His Name by public worship, for honor- 
ing His Truth by its public proclamation, for hon- 
oring His Son by the due observance of Christian 
ordinances. 

There are three ways in which this principal 
object of a house of worship may be hindered. The 
first of these is by such an excess of art in the 
structure as causes it to appeal to the sensuous and 
the imaginative rather than to the spiritual. The 
Old Dispensation sought to reach the spiritual in 
man through sensible objects. The ark, the altar, 
the Holy of Holies, curtained apart, the sacrifice to 
be offered only by the consecrated priest, these 
spake first to the eye and to the imagination, and 
thus sought to affect the heart. This was a pic- 
ture-book worship, adapted to the infant age of the 
world. But when Christ came, this was done 
away. He preached in the open fields, upon the 
hill-side, on the shore of the sea, in the wilderness, 
or taught in the synagogue and in the- porches of 
the temple ;—everywhere speaking directly to 
the minds of men, and teaching them that God is 
not worshiped more acceptably in Jerusalem than 
in the mountain ef Samaria, but isa Spirit, and 
must be worshiped in spirit and in truth. Upon 
that platform must we build the house of God. 
In the idea of worship the Christian world is now 
of full age. We know what we worship; and 
where of old the temple of Jehovah addressed 
itself to the eye, the word of God addresses itself 
to our thought. 

Where the senses and the imagination are 
chiefly addressed in the forms or the place of 
worship, there the soul comes under the bondage 
of the Old Dispensation in place of the freedom 
of Christ. It was well for Solomon to expend 
millions of dollars in adorning that temple which 
was to be the symbol of the divine glory, and 
should express to an uncultivated people somo- 
what of the majesty, and purity, and honor of their 
deity. But if a Christian church had a million 
of dollars in bank, it would be better to expend 
this in erecting ten substantial and commodious 
houses in which Christian assemblies should meet 
to worship God, than in erecting one temple whose 
material ornaments would engross the eye and the 
fancy at the expense of a true and elevated spirit- 
ual feeling. The genius of Christianity and a true 
Christian art alike demand this. The Greek and 
Romish Churehes have extensively violated both. 














How weil nigh impossible it is to worship in St. 
paintings, and sculptures, and jewels, that crowd 


The place demands processions and spectacles, 
rather than invites to worship. 

Sensuous ornament in a house of worship, at 
the expense of spiritual life, is like the crowded 
ornamenting of narrow, dwellings—the loftiness 
of whose fronts outvies the tower of Babel; the 
size and purity of whose plate glass would have 
been the envy of the court of Elizabeth; whose 
steps and portal are worthy of a palace ;—but 
you ask, “ Where shall I sleep in a hot summer 
Hight?” You remember that you have not eyes 


away all the tinsel for one honest breath. 

Thus is it in a house of worship where the eye 
is dazzled with chromatic effects, and the lungs 
are stifled with upholstery, till the soul has cried 
out,O give me breath! To exalt the sensuous and 
the imaginative over the spiritual, to give place to 
ornament over sentiment, to make art predominant 
over worship—this, whether on the great scale or 
the small, whether by the pride and pomp of St. 
Peter’s, or by the catchpenny gewgaws of a paper- 
box cathedral in the country, is always contrary 
to the true use and intent of the house of God. A 


of worship may be frustrated, is by encumbering 
it with debt, so as to exclude from it the body of 


found. To exalt the sensuous above the spirital 


a hundred times. But it is possible in building 
the plainest country meeting-house to create a debt 
that shall be a perpetual incubus upon the spirit- 
ual life of the church and the success of the min- 
istry. In cities, however, there is always a ten- 
dency to begin to build without counting the cost. 
The temptation is great to improve the opportunity 
to gratify a laudable taste, or to compete with 
neighbors, and to trust to outward attractions, to 
a gilded weathercock upon the steeple, or that 





‘with bim, that it would be almost as great a moc, 
revolution for him to go back to his old habits of 
thought, feeling, and action, as it was when he be- 
came a new creature in Christ. Old things have 
passed away, and all things are become new. 
Not persevere in the divine life! Why not? 
How oan he wish to forsake it ? What will he get 
in exchange? And how ean he alter what has 
become so firmly rooted and established? He has 
formed the habit of seeing God and delighting in 
Him as seca in His works and in His word ; he 
habitually looks up to Christ with devout affection 
snd trust; he loves his fellow men, those especial- 
ly who bear the image of the Savior; he delights 
in daily prayer and Scriptural moditation; he de- 
sires to do all in his power to build up the king- 
dom of Christ. Now, tell us how he can coase to 
do so. Grace and habit have combined to shape 








more fickle weathercock the popularity of a minis- 
sr, or to the speculating spirit of the times, or to 
Me wnod-will of posterity, to pay off the eneum- 
brance. This is not Christian faith; it may be 
commercial ..jculation, it may be sheer reckless- 
= Whatever ‘4 is, churches should set their 
faces against it, if the, would preserve for them- 
selves a place in which ‘ey and their children 
ean freely worship God, and xy providing liberal 
things for others as hearers of +h word, would 
gain the blessing of Him who said wh, Spirit of 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the . 

But the true design of a house of worship may 
also be frustrated, by making it too cheap and 
mean for comfort and taste. While it is important 
to guard against extravagant display and an un- 
manageable debt, it is no less important to guard 





the eye, and leave the mind no room for thought. | 
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Peter's, amid the gorgeousness of marbles, and | “"° heard it can forge 


ly, but Z ll; gladly would you throw 
th sage Pe Dont ne ee ae , would have been a better poem than all of them 
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ever be essentially different? Nothing, it would that? They also worshiped, without fire, in bear- 
seem, short of a special interposition of divine skin coats and leggings. Comfort, convenience, 
_ good taste must be studied, if a church would 


secure the design of a house of worship—to as- 
semble people within its walls to hear the Gospel 
and to worship God. God himself has givén us 
the principles of taste, and the beautiful in mate. 
rial and in art wherewith to gratify our taste. 
And where should we exercise a pure and elevated 
taste if not in the house which we and our chil- 
dren are to oceupy as a house of worship? We 
should not beautify our own dwellings and whol- 
ly neglect the house of God. In style there is a 
just medium between ornament for the sake of ef- 
fect, and barrenness through deference to cant. In 
cost there is a just medium between that extrava- 
gance which would exclude the poor and compel 
a church to sell its character, its freedom, its pul- 
pit, to whoever would buy its pews, and that 
serimping which would cut off both ends of the 
garment to piece out the middle. The house of 
worship should be built wisely and well for other 
generations. 





COMMENCEMENT AT NEW HAVEN. 





CommEeNceMENTs in any given institution are 
very much alike year after year. We are re- 
minded of this by the fact that having begun to 
write out an extended account of the late anni- 
versary at Yale College, we found, on looking at 
our last year’s file, that we were only reproducing, 
with the necessary changes, the very article which 
we published in our issue for August 7th, 1856. 
For the sake of variety, therefore, we make a new 
beginning. 

The Rev. D. S. Brainerd of Lyme preached the 
concio ad clerum, Tuesday evening, in the North 
Church. The appointed subject (for the subject 
as well as the preacher is appointed beforehand 
by the General Association of Counecticut) was 
*- Christian Sanctification, or Growth in Grace ;”’ 
and it was well handled. Mr.- Brainerd has not 
been widely known as a theologian or a preacher 
eut of his own parish ; but those who were previ- 
ously acquainted with his thoroughness and abili- 
ty as an expounder of Uhristian doctrine were not 
disappointed. The performance was at once a 
sound, elaborate, and lucid theological treatise, 
and an appropriate, earnest, and impressive ser- 
mon. 

Wednesday, at 9} a.m., the Alumni Hall was 
filled with the annual meeting of graduates and 
friends of the Institution. Prof. Knight, of the 
Yale Medieal School, presided. After the read- 
ing of the obituary record, the first person called 
on to address the meeting was the Rev. 
Daniel Waldo, of the class of 1788, the oldest 
man among the living graduates of Yale, 
though two survivors are older than he in 
college standing. This venerable man, who has 
d#imost completed the ninety-fifth year of his age, 
speaks with the vivacity of youth; and his mem- 
ory of things recent, as well as of things long ago, 
seems to be perfect. Among the many speeches 
that followed, none was more timely, more im- 
pressive, or more eloquent than the few serious 
and weighty remarks which fell from the lips of 
Dr. Wayland. Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, 
whose father and grandfather (the venerable his- 
torian) were graduates of Yale, though he himself 
is only a graduate from the great University of the 
state of Connecticut, was called out, and respond- 
ed gracefully and effectively. The Hon. John 
Wales, of Delaware, spoke for the class of 1802. 
None answered for the class of fifty years ago. 
The venerable Professor Taylor, of that class, 
though still lecturing on theology with unabated 
force of mind and of voice, was absent from ,the 
meeting, the state of his health not permitting him 
to encounter any speeial fatigue or excitement. 
For the class of 1817, the Rev. L. I. Hoadley re- 
sponded. Dr. Bushnell, much against his will, 
was compelled to answer for the class of 1827. 
He was followed by his classmate, Rev. Theron 
Baldwin. The class of 1837 was represented by 
Edward Pierrepont, Esq., Rev. A. L. Stone, and 
Edmund Terry, Esq. Some later classes were 
also represented, particularly that of 1847. 

At 3 p.m. the Alumni assembled again in the 
North Church, where an oration on Moral Culture as 
an Essential Element in Civilization was pro- 
nounced by President Chapin of Beloit College. This 
gentleman, though a graduate of Yale in the class 
of 1837, has been heretofore less known to the 
Alumni generally than he will be hereafter. His 
discourse on that occasion was one which none 
One_passage, in particu- 
lar, where the orator illustrated his argument by 
an allusion to the present civic condition of. New 
York, should have been heard by all the dwellers 
in Fifth avenue palaces. 

In the evening of the same day, there was a 
crowded audience in the North Church to hear the 
oration and poem Before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Of the poem, by Francis M. Finch, Esq., we will 
frankly say, that in our judgment it was not wor- 
thy of the occasion or of the author. Indeed, it 
was not a poem, unless “ poem” is a noun of mul- 
titude. It was a collection of pretty little lyrics, 
strung together arbitrarily by an awkward and 
ponderous machinery. Any one of his lyrics 


| together, especially when put together in so in- 
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second mode in which the true design: of a house | 


the community, among whom spiritual worshipers | 
amd hopeful subjects of the Gospel are chiefly | 


comprehensible a way. A poem for such an occa- 
sion ought to have the unity of a definite theme or 
subject, and the higher unity of an intelligible aim 
and purpose. It need not be always didactic in 
form. It may be narrative or descriptive. It 
may be satirical. It may be in the fashion of 
some of the odes of Horace, of Pindar, or of Gray. 
But whatever the form and whatever the theme, 
it ought always to have an object worthy of the 
poet and worthy of his hearers. 


The oration preceded the poem, as the dinner 
precedes the dessert. What shall we say of the 
oration? The orator, Mr. Wendell Phillips, had 
been called, at short notice, to supply a vacancy. 
After the failure of Senator Sumner, who was the 


regular successor of Prof. Park, the last year’s ora- 


were to be condemned, though the cost were met | 


tor, Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, and some 
others, as we understand, had been successively 
elected, and had declined the service for want of 
time or for other reasons. At last the choice of 
the Society fell on Mr. Phillips. His answer to 
the invitation was that he could not supply the va- 
eancy at so short a notice, unless he might be per- 
mitted to take for his thesis, “ Tke Scholar, in a 
Republic, necessarily an Agitator.” With this un- 
derstanding on both sides he came to meet a Com- 
mencement audience in New Haven. And who 
is Mr. Phillips? He is vulgarly associated with 
such agitators as Parker Pillsbury, Abby Kelley, 
Stephen Foster, Henry ©. Wight, and the rest of 
that troop,—with whom, it must be admitted, he 
is more familiar than we should desire to be. It 
has been assumed that because he keeps company 
with such persons, and appears in their conven- 
tions, his taste and intellectual culture, and his re- 
ligious belief or unbelief, are the same with theirs. 
The fact is otherwise. He holds, indeed, some ex- 
travagant opinions on political and eeclesiastical 
questions—as Roger Williams did two hundred 
years ago; but if he has been rightfully reported to 
us by those who ought to know, he is no more an 
unbeliever than Roger Williams was. On this oc- 





casion certainly, Mr. Phillips propounded neither 
treason nor infidelity. Nor was there in his dis- 





course anything which went beyond the license 
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Regarding that as his special vocation, he has de- 
voted to it the activity of a mind gifted by nature 
with the force and brilliancy of genius, trained in 
the best discipline of the schools and the universi- 
ty, furnished with various learning, and pelished 
by exquisite culture. His long practice as a 
speaker befure popular assemblies has made 
him, perhaps, as nearly perfect in the art of elo- 
quence as any other living man. Never have we 
seen an audience charmed into a more absolute at- 
tention than was that audience, which listened for 
an hour and a half while he argued to show that 
continual agitation is a necessity of freedom, and 
that all well-informed and thoughtful men ought 
to be agitators. 

The performances of the graduating class on 
Thursday were of a high order, showing not only 
thoroughness of mental discipline, but manliness 
of thought and feeling. We were happy to un- 
derstand that this year ‘at least, a large proportion 
of the foremost scholars in the class will enter on 
the study of theology, to qualify themselves for the 
service of the churches in the ministry. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 








To Evangelical Christians, and especially to the 
Society’s Colporteurs, Superintendents, and Gen- 
eral Agents, and to Editors of the Religious 
Press in the Northern, Middle, Western, and 
North-western States : 

Dear BretTuren—As some have questioned the 
wisdom of the Secretaries in writing a brief letter to 
the friends and agents of the Society and the press at 
the South, respecting the action at the anniversary, it 
seems due to make a brief explanation to our friends 
and agents at the North. 

Soon after the anniversary, we learned from numer- 
ous simultaneous communications and the press at the 
South, that the action of the Society had produced a 
deep sensation in the Southern and South-western 
states. Many of the long-tried friends of the Society, 
who had witnessed with great satisfaction the blessed 
influence of its publications, and its efficient system of 
colportage rapidly spreading over those states and pen- 
etrating the moral desolatiens, became alarmed, believ- 
ing as they did that the policy of the Society was to be 
so changed that publications would be immediately is- 
sued which, in the eye of the law, would there be re- 
garded as incendiary, and render any one who should 
attempt to circulate them liable to arrest and imprison- 
ment, and consequently soon close the doorto all the 
Society’s agents and publications. The general agents 
and superintendents met with distrust, and were de- 
nied access to the churches, and the principal branches 
and auxiliaries were seriously discussing the question 
of entirely withdrawing from the Society. 

No intimation having been given at the anniversary, 
that any one expected the Society to pursue a course 
which would debar it from any of the states; and be- 


| lieving as we did, that it was the full intent of the So- 





ciety vigorously to prosecute its werk over our whole 
country, according to the original design and spirit of 
the constitution, we felt bound, in the responsible posi- 
tien in which the Society had placed us, to do all in our 
power to prevent, if possible, such a misapprehension 
as might lead to a sudden dismemberment, and the 
withdrawal from its field of usefulness of a portion of 
our country embracing nearly ten millions of souls. 
We are aware that the resolutions of the Special Com- 
mittee adopted by the Society expressed the opinion 
that certain duties or evils connected with slavery 
should be discussed in a manner adapted to promote 
the widest and best interests of the Society throughout 
the whole country ; but we are not aware that the So- 
ciety have intended to encourage any action which 
would sunder from its benevolent regard one-half the 


country, and expel 300 colporteurs from their fields of 
successful labor. . 

Confident that it might prevent mistake, and assist 
our fellow laborers and the friends of the Society gen- 
erally to understand more fully the design of its action, 
we addressed to them the following brief letter, which, 
if space could be afforded for it in the journals of the 
day, we should be pleased to have read in all parts of 


the country. W. A. H.& O. E. 
New York, July 23, 1857. 


The letter referred to in the last sentence of the 
foregoing note has already been published by us, 
with such comments as it seemed to require. (See 
Independent of July 9.) Having already done our 
part toward causing that letter to be “ read in all 
parts of the country,” we cannot but be gratified 
to find that Messrs. Hallock and Eastman are like- 
ly to be “ pleased” with the result. 

The letter of June 15, (published by us July 9,) 
was addressed to certain classes “ throughout our 
Southern and South-western states.” That of July 
23, which we now publish, is addressed to the 
same classes throughout “the Northern, Middle, 
and North-western states.” The latter is designed 
as an apology to the North for the statements with 
which the writers had attempted to pacify the in- 
dignant South. We may be allowed to say that a 
little more explicitness and ingenuousness on the 
part of our respected friends might have saved 
them the trouble of this apology, and a good deal 
more trouble yet to come. 

The Report of the Special Committee, given in 
at the last annual meeting, and unanimously 
adopted by the Society, was made by honest men, 
and honest men can understand it. The only 
question is whether the Committee and other ex- 
ecutive officers of the Tract House intend to obey 
the éxplicit instructions which they have received 
from their constituency. If any “ long-tried 
friends of the Society,’”’ in any part of the country, 
were fools enough to believe, or knaves enough to 
pretend, “ that publications would be immediately 
issued, which, in the eye of the law, would there 
be regarded as incendiary, and render any one 
who should attempt to circulate them liable to ar- 
rest and imprisonment,” what was the most obvi- 
ous,the most effectual way to contradict so preposter- 
ous astatement? Simply and immediately to pub- 
lish theidentical tract which was ready to be issued 
at the moment when the report was made to the 
Society, and printed copies of which were in the 
hands of the Special Committee. Would that 
publication have been, “in the eye of the law,” 
at the South, “incendiary?” Would it render 
“any one who should attempt to circulate it lia- 
ble to arrest and imprisonment?” Where is that 
tract? What has been done with it? We de- 
mand the publication of it. If the Committee 
will not publish it, give us a copy, and we will 
publish it on our own responsibility. With that 
tract in their hands, the Secretaries and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee know what the meaning of the 


report is. Do they intend to obey? Or will they 
defy their constituents ? 





AMERICAN HOME Plssiqnany sOcI- 


Five Missionaries—additional to those already in the 
same field—were appointed at the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee for Kansas ;—four of them from 
the present Senior Class in Andover ; and one of them, a 
German, to be stationed at Humboldt, seventy-five miles 
south of Lawrence, and forty west of Fort Scott. 
The Germans are fast occupying this part of the terri- 
tory. Not less than eight or ten thousand, it is esti- 
mated, are already there—lovers of liberty, and open, 
in a good degree, to evangelical influences. 

The receipts at the office of the Society for the first 
third of the present financial year—from April 1 to Ju- 
ly 31—were $46,960 96 ; exceeding those of the cor- 
responding months of the preceding year by $9,253 60. 
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Surely the Society which endured from | Ow the 10th of July last, we laid before our readers 


exposure ef the weakness of slavery, and its exhibi- 
tion of the preponderating power of the non-slavehold- 
ers in Missouri,have caused the pro-slavery organs in that 
state to utter wild and fierce howls of rage. No de- 
nunciation is considered by them too harsh, no vitupe- 
ration too vulgar or too gross, to be heaped upon our 
heads for simply exhibiting what no one of them de- 
nies to be the true relative numbers, power, and loca- 
tion of the slaveholders and non-slaveholders of that 
large and most important state. 

Barbarism and semi-civilization, in all countries, 
repel enlightened incursions by similar methods. The 
Chinese sought to frighten back the European 
invaders by a terrific beating of an infinite 
number of gongs, instead of laboring to organ- 
ize disciplined corps, armed with the effective 
weapons of modern warfare! So, in Missouri, 
the pro-slavery editors, upon the receipt of our unof- 
fending little map, with one accord commenced beat- 
ing their gongs and imitating those ancients who 
cried out, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” They 
have proclaimed that slavery is the “ image which fell 
down from Jupiter,”—and they say, Bring out and let 
us slay all who will not fall down and wership the great 
goddess. “ And the whole city,” says the sacred writer, 
“« was filled with confusion—some cried one thing, and 
some another. * * And the more part knew 
not wherefore they were come together. But when 
they knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice, about 
the space of to hours, cried out, ‘ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians!’ So with the pro-slavery men in Mis- 
souri in relation to our map—some cry one thing, 
and some another, but the “ more part” witness and 
help to create the confusion. 

At Ephesus, when the leaders cried out that Paul 
was a “ Jew,” there was instant accord in the clamor. 
So in Missouri, when an artful demagogue cries out 
‘“ Emancipationist,” they all, with one accord, cry out, 
“Great is Slavery,” and woe unto him who denieth 
the divinity of the Institution whereby our gain com- 
eth! But in Missouri, as in Ephesus, after “two 
hours” the crowd will tire, and must necessarily cease 
bawling ; a peried when reason can obtain a hearing 
must come, and THEN Christianity and Liberty will 
command obedience and respéct. For so God ordains. 

Upon the appearance of The Independent in Missouri, 
containing a true and exact location of the slave pow- 
er, its editors were fiercely denounced as though they 
had committed a great crime. Why this! 

We showed that there was one county south and 
west of St. Louis, (Shannon,) which contained not a 
single slave. ‘We showed that the county of Oregon, 
lying at the south of it, and bordering Arkansas, has 
but 19 slaves; that Ozark county, lying next west of 
Oregon, and also along the Arkansas line, has but 33 
slaves ; and that Webster, Wright, Texas, Dent, Craw- 
ford, Gasconade, Osage, Maries, Miller, Pulaski, and 
Camden, lying north of Shannon, Oregon, and Ozark, 
and extending to and bordering fifty miles on the Mis- 
souri river, contain but 209, 29, 35, 118, 237, 46, 271, 
_88, 165, 72, and 133 slaves, respectively. In these 
counties in south-west Missouri, bordering on Arkan- 
sas at the south, on the Missouri river on the north, 
and the eastern line of which is not, on an average, 40 
miles west of St. Louis county,—these counties, lying 
together, contain about as many square miles as Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and have a population of 
60,252. 

We also showed that Macdonald county, bordering 
on the Indian country on the west, and on the state of 
Arkansas on the south—the south-west corner county, 
commanding the entrance into both the north-west cor- 
ner of Arkansas and the Indian country south of Kansas 
—contains only 51 slaves' It has an area of 400 
square miles, is finely watered, and has an excellent soil. 

We also showed that Stone county, a long and im- 
portant county bordering on Arkansas, having 400 
square miles of territory, has but 11 slaves; and that 
Butler county, also on the Arkansas line, and through 
which the Cairo railroad to Little Rock is located, con- 
tains but 48 slaves. Adjoining this important county, 
and fronting about 40 miles'on the Arkansas line, is 

tipley county, with but 77 slaves. Dunklin county 
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on the Arkansas line, is bissected, from end to end, by 
the St. Louis and Memphis Railroad, and has but 56 
slaves. 

We also printed the following three paragraphs : 

“ Twenty-five counties, with a population of 103,204, 
have only 1,173 slaves, or 1 1-10 per cent. No one 
of these counties contains 100 slaves. 

“ Eighteen counties, with a population of 216,620, 
have 58,218 slaves ; each of them has over 20 per cent. 
slaves, and the average of the whole is nearly 27 per 
cent. 

“The remaining sixty-four counties, with a population 
of 696,046, have 41,531 slaves, or a little less than 
7 per cent.” 

We have pleasure in saying to our readers that not 
one of these statements has been contradicted. Their 
entire truth has been fully admitted. Our offense 
consists in the fact of having embodied and pub- 
lished truths which, it is feared, by clearly exhibiting 
the political feebleness of the slaveholders, will be like- 
ly to cause the non-slaveholders to refuse to submit any 
longer to the dictation and oppressive legislation of the 
slaveholders. They tremble lest real estate owners 
may insist upon having their interests attended to as 
well as the interests of the few persons who own 
slaves, especially as the numbers of the non-slave- 
owners are fearfully augmenting. 

There has been annually added to the population, lat- 
terly, about 55,000 persons. The best opinion at St. 
Louis appears to be that the increase of free white per- 
sons in Missouri during the year 1857 already exceeds 
100,000 persons! In all parts of the state, settlers in 
large numbers have made their appearance, and Mis- 
souri knowagan activity and life never before exhibited in 
these hitherto torpid regions. Everything has changed 
but the slaveholder, and he is selling out and removing 
South. Gen. Atchison himself, we have seen it stated, 
is on the eve of removing with his slaves to Texas. In- 
stead of winning Kansas he has lost Missouri to Slavery! 

We are greatly encouraged in our belief of the early 
reclamation of Missouri, not only from the fact that an 
annual immigration of more than 100,000 freemen to 
that beautiful state during the next few years will hew 
out that result, beyond the power of human prevention, 
but also from the fright caused by our Map and Sta- 
tistics. That fright shows that the slaveholders under- 
stand the extent of their danger; and that their opinion 
of that danger fully concurs with ours. They can see, 
for instance, that the south-west counties, now 
almest exclusively occupied by freemen, will, during 
this very year, receive a tremendous augmentation to 
their population ; and that, before another year passes 
away, healthful, high, well-watered, and most fertile 
region will swarm with Northern emigrants. For 
there, among industrious freemen, it is no disgrace to 
be industrious, sober, and economical ; there, they we!- 
come the honest laboring man; there, the slaveholder 
is a rara avis ; there, Kansas mobs are unknown, and 
the industrious settler enjoys his property with the 
same quietness and safety which he knew in the peace- 
ful valley of the Connecticut. Its climate is as mild 


as that of France ; ite fields are as beautiful as those 
upon the Rhine. 


freemen vastly predominate ; so they do in the German 
counties ; so in St. Louis. And here, at once, is a 
majority to elect Governors, Legislators, and Judges ! 
Many say Missouri will be a free state in five years ; 
in half that time the political power of the slave-owner 
will be numbered with things that were! The very 
madness of their present mov ments will precipitate 
and secure this result. Their gong practice during the 
last few weeks has, to be sure, been excellent, but it 
will injure only the performers. In the East Indies 
few British troops, led by experienced generals, may 





So, along the whole Towa line, the residences of 
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millions of effeminate and besotted East Indians. 
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hold in sulftigation, for an indefinite period, aubjupsta 
In 


two years, from 35,000 to 50,000 free voters wil! be 


added to the already but unorganized 
majority of freemen in Missouri. The result the dui. 
est may foresee. Those freemen are not East Indians 
or at all jike them. How was it in California 1 When 
those who favored the establishment of slavery in Oal- 
ifornia saw that the majority of the people were ir. 
as the British governed the Indians, they all joined th, 
free-state party! The vote in the Constitutional Con- 
vention was unanimous—for the slavery propa 

hasa keen eye for the “ strong side.” sala taan 

So will it be in Missouri. In 1835, when it was 
supposed the movement would be popular, the Missour; 
Republican, under the direction of its present editor 
advocated the “abolition of the curse of slavery.” 
Who believes that he will not do it again within two 
years, when it becomes popular, notwithstanding he 
is now the chief leader of the pro-slavery forces ’ 

To be sure, he is to-day persecuting our brethren 
and is, in the very number in which he abuses The * 
dependent (July 29,) engaged in covertly supporting Pos. 
master-General Brown's injustice in sending the Over. 
land mail ffom St. Louis to San Francisco al! th, way 
round by the Gadsden Purchase, though he know, that 
if public epinion is made to sustain the Postmaster. 
General, the trade of New Mexico will be transferred 
from St. Louis to New Orleans! And why this sup- 
port of official justice to his own city' Because, if 
the ewerland mail routes from St. Louis and Memphis 
unite in and pass up the valley of the Canadian, 
directly west, where it ought to go, new states yp)! 
speedily spring up in those fertile regions! Those regions 
are most easily reached from south-west Missouri 
South-west Missouri will rapidly fill with hardy freemen 
Those freemen might quickly occupy the neighboring 
valleys of the Canadian, the W ashita, and the upper Red 
River ; and thus Free States would rise west of Ar. 
kansas, and north of Texas, furnishing trade and com. 
merce with which to enrich St. Louis and Memphis 
But as this would endanger the “ Divine Institution” 
in Arkansas, the Postmaster-General is willing to sac 
rifice the commercial prospects of Memphis, as the 
Republican is that of St. Louis, by dooming those fer 
tile regions to rerreTuAL so.itupg! Henoe the over- 
land mail from St. Louis is made to run south acros; 
nearly ten degrees of latitude, (to the 29th,) instead of 
traveling along the 35th, some six degrees shorter! 

The + cesei*ies and dangers of slavery are such, 
that no leoses outrage than this would furnish the 
needed protection. “The Missourt Republican, being a 
true Defender of the Faith, has excused even this 
monstrous injustice to the most prosperous of all the 
cities of the South. We place the fact on record 
to show what slavery requires of its defender 
to show that its advocates are already taking steps to lessen 
the injury which the early loss of Missouri will inflict 
upon their cause. 

We say, in conclusion, that the western horizon 
looks bright and cheery for the great cause of Human 
Freedom. Only one year ago all was clouds and dark- 
ness. Nuw, instead of a dread of an extension of 
slavery into Kansas, we have a bright expectation 
of the speedy exclusion ef slavery from Missouri ' 
Slavery was equally excluded from New York and 
Pennsylvania, and the friends of its exclusion were not 
daily insulted for holding such views of policy. So 
will it shortly be in Missouri. It is so despicable a 
thing to reproach men for loving freedom, that public 
opinion will require and secure toleration of “ free 
speech” upon the policy of achieving free institutions 
for the state in which they live. 
right, is called for, and will be had. Demagogues may 
hawk at, and revile it, and spit upon it ; but the people 
will claim, and will resolutely exercise, the right to 
discuss fully and calmly the policy of imitating the 
condact of the Northern states in dispensing with the 
labor of slaves. 

Free discussion on the relative value to a commu- 
nity of free and of slave labor being once fully secured 
and fully exercised in Missouri, we shall be free from 
all doubt as to the decision the people will make upon 
the policy of relying upon slaves to transact the busi- 
ness of that great and eligibly situated commonwealth 
The violence threatened by slavery propagandists, in 
stead of retarding, is more likely to hasten the advent 
of Frex Institutions. An attempt to prevent, by force, 


Free discussion is 


that which will surely increase the population, com- 


merce, manufactures, agriculture, and wealth of the 
state, will clearly reveal the disparity in the numbers of 
slave-owners and of non-slave-owners, and will only pre 
cipitate results in accordance with the general wish 
The people of Missouri seek greater freedom of thought 


| speech, labor, and trade, and will obtain what they 


adjoins Ripley county, has a front of near seventy miles | 





seek. Who can rightfully forbid this lawful desire 
Who has it in his heart to pray that their desires may 
fail, and that that beautiful soil shall continue to be 
tilled by slaves instead of by free, educated, and pros 
perous people ? 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 





We are indebted to many friends, mm all parts of the country, for 
information for the Commercial department of this paper, and 
we solicit a continuance of such favors. Correspondente will 
please waste no paper or time in giving us Opinions, as we can 
manufacture them ourselves to almost ai,y extent. We want 
facte—well known to be such—no guess-work or vaurts whack 
somebody else believes to be true. This notice is specially intended 
for every merchant, banker. and business man, whose interests 
the money articles of Tas INDEPENDENT are mtended more par 
ticularly to conserve. 





New York Stock Exchange and Railroad 
Property. 

The transactions at the Stock Exchange are consid- 
ered by some to be 4 just test of the intrinsic value 
merits of the stocks dealt in there ;—a belief which wé 
consider is by no means true. It seems to be wholly 
forgotten that the great bulk of the transactions, name 
ly, all those sold and bought on time, are illegal, and 
condemned both by the higher and lower law. Time 
bargains are declared to be, by law, gambling transac 
tions ; yet, owing to the omission of affixing any pen 
alty to the violation of the prohibition, they are carried 
on to a very large extent,—the parties to these bar 
gains depending on the rule of the Board of Brokers, 
that its members lose membership by failing to respon! 
to their contracts. The law is thus frustrated, yet 4 
portion of the press states that it would be unconstitu- 
tional to impose a penalty for its violation. It seems 
to us absurd to suppose that a penalty enforcing a law 
should be constitutional, and not the law itself. 

This practice of time bargains prevents a natural 
state of the market. The law of supply and demand 
is interfered with by bets on a future state of the mar 
ket, and by selling and buying for future delivery o 
what the seller is known not to hold, and often to an 
extent of what does not exist. A gambler of this 
kind will sell another's property with a view to depr* 
ciate it,—an act which ie in itself immoral, »" * 
violation of the spirit of the commandment—“ 1" 
shalt not steal.” 

But not content with this, the worst arts are ' 
ed to to effect the desired depreciation. To this end, 
false rumors are set in circulation, the press is more * 
less used, gross exaggerations of difficulties in “* 
management of those properties they wish to depre** 
are made. As bona fide holders of stocks are 0! * 
timid character, and are affected easily by the false 
rumors of the day, countenanced as those rumors 4re 
by sales on time, the persistent efforts of these bark- 
ers are often successful. Indeed, they are generally 
successful, as the timidity of stockholders is easily 
alarmed. 

Where, however, the stecks of any company 4° 
held by few parties, like the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road Company, or when the stock is of very limited 
amount, there is no opportunity for this system of de- 
preciation working successfully. The large railread 
stocks are most epen to this sort of action. The 
country has the advantage of very extended syste™ 
of railways, and if the stock of all the vatious om 
panies were sacrificed, still the country is enriched 
by their construction. Indeed, the consideration 
which leads the bulk of subscribers to take stock. 
rather the advantage they expect to derive from the 
existence of the road, whose construction they ©o™ 
tribute toward, than the positive profits to be derived 
from dividends. They have other property, the 4 
velopment of which the road will further, by whic 
development they will be amply repaid. This is ww 
cially the case with land-owners along the line 
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and it is aleo the case, in many instances, 
oar he traders of New York, who are pec in 
fines of communicetion being extended throughout 
the great West and South-west in particular. The or- 
iginal subscribers to the stock of the Erie Railroad 


Company were principally the merchants, as is well 


wn, of New York 
panaiahd to railroad stock are thus often a mere 


voluntary contribution to serve interests to which the 
railroad is tributary, and the profit on the steck is of 
minor consideration. The stock once subscribed 
for is thus often sold at a discount, the ob- 
ject of the subscrib:rs having been obtained. This 
does not militate against the merits of the railroad, so 
essential to the great interests of the coudilry. The rail- 
yoad ism fact an agricu!tural implement. It is essential for 
the cultivation of distant lands, whose produce it brings 
to market. It is essential also for the increase of pop- 
ulation, by bringing these lands under culture, The 
pressure of population on the older settled lands is re- 
lieved more readily by these distant lands being ren- 
dered available to setticrs, by making them accessible 
to markets. . 

The railroad interest of the country is one of its 
Yeading interests, an’ ought not to be malignly dispar- 
aged. There has bec, a8 we have stated in a late 
issue, much mismana sement in railroad companies. It 
would be strange weve there not, considering the great 
imperfection of humanity and the selfish motives which 
mostly prevail. 

The surprise is that they are so well managed 
Misinanagement docs not always imply dishonesty. 
Miscalculations enter more largely than dishonesty 
or neglect into the mismanagement of  rail- 
ways, and perhaps of nearly everything else. Every 
branch road does not bring the returns it was expected, 
but oftener has multiplied expenses without a cor- 
responding increase of receipts. Indeed, it is the 
branch roads which railroad companies have built which 
have brought the most serious difficulties upon them. 

It isnot to be sup; sed that those who undertake 
the management of railroads do so without the expec- 
tation of profit, Directly or 
indirectly they seek and obtainit. Salaries below the 
ordinary market rate for such employments will not be 
sufficient, but those who give their time, their skill, 
their financial or adwiuistrative ability or talent, must 
be paid ; and proper reusuneration has to be conceded, 
otherwise the work » 


and that a large one. 


If the salaries 
are not sufficient, there will arise plenty of opportuni- 
ties for making 


ill not progress 


commissions, which cannot be re- 
fused where the work is dependent on such parties. 


The fault lies in the system, if fault there is. 


Capi- 


talists and men of larze influence require to be paid for 
their endorsement of the acceptances of the company, 
as in private transactions. 

It is highly desirable that all mismanagement and 
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dishonesty should be pointed out for  rectifica- 
tion. But to charge dishonesty on mere mismanagement 
The incessant barkers against 
themselves the most liable to 
They do it, not for the purpose 
of rectifying what is wrong, but for the purpose of in- 
ducing holders of the stock to sell, to depreciate the 
value, that they, having sold largely “ short’—that is, 
what they did not own of other people’s property—may 
be able to buy in at low prices, and deliver at the high 
prices at which they had previously sold—thus obtain- 
The barking thus 
kept up must not therefore be considered as disinter- 
ested, or as springing from an honest abhorrence of 
what is wrong. It is all hypocritical, and kept up for 
gain. 

While the movement is going, every means is resort- 
The press 
is used with much effect, as we have before stated. 
Just before the re-opening of the books of transfer of 
the Michigan Southern Railroad Company, might have 
been seen a member of the Board of Brokers, who had 


is not the way to do it 
railroad ‘managers art 


charges of dishonesty 


long contracts then due to receive settlement for, and 


= who would have been | urgely benefited by a further fall 


in the stock, making visits to newspaper offices, with a 


long article ready written against the company in ques- 
tion. In some instances it was not successful ; the arti- 
S cle was declined, but in other papers it appeared. Ab 
uno disce omnes. ‘This isthe object of the perpetual 
attacks upon the railroad property of the country—of 
tthe positive falsehoods uttered, as well as of the contia- 
nal misrepresentations made. The New York Stock 
H xchange, while the law against time bargains is not 
pnfurced by penalties, is thus made the vehicle of at- 
ack on property—on the most important interests of the 
country. It is a nuisance which ought to be put down, 
by a law restricting time sales 


Such gambling transactions are not allowed in Penn- 
; why should they be in New 


York? Governor Clark, on his inauguration, pointed 
out wisely the evils, and advised aremedy. Why is 
Governor King silent! There is as much need of im- 
provement here as there was in the old Metropolitan Po- 

ce system. The mede of warfare carried on by many 


nembers of the Stock Exchange, under the impunity 
florded to time bargains, is unhallowed in every re- 
pect 
Sugar and Melasses. 
The stock of sugar now held by importers in this 
iarket, is about 85,000 tons, and of molasses about 
ur million gallons, and stecks of sugar at other At- 
The stock still held in 
tuba is unusually heavy for the season, amounting, at 
ast advices, to nearly one hundred thousand tons. 
Prices of sugar here have declined 1l}aléc. per Ib., 
Dnaking a decline on the sugar and molasses now held, 
Bin this market alone, of abeut three and a half million 
ollars, and yet. at present prices, there is still room 
or a decline of over five million dollars before average 
prices would be touched Present value of sugar and 
iolasses now held here is about $16,000,000. 
Metropolitan Bank Enlargement. 
The Metropolitan Bank have purchased of Charles 
ly, Esq.,a portion of the property adjoining them, 
own a8 112 and 114 Broadway. The premises, it 
ill be remembered, were occupied by Messrs. Bowen, 
cNamee & Co. previous to their moving inte their 
'w store at the corner of Pearl street. The ground 
irchased is the rear end of the lot, and its dimensions 
e about 38 feet in width, by 47 in depth. It is the 
sign of the bank to connect this property to their 
w edifice by a wide entrance, and to occupy the 
hole of this additional room with the uncurrent 
oney department. The receipts of uncurrent money 
y that institution will amount, the present year, to 
out one hundred and eighty millions of dollars, and 
nder the skillful and efficient management of compe- 
nt oflicers, the whole business is as near “ clock 
ork” as possible. Henry L. Jaques, Esq., connected 
ith the Metropolitan Bank at its organization, and 
rt many years Superintendent of the uncurrent money 
“partinent, aman well fitted for any position in the 
vo — has been invited to return from Europe, 
‘er be had gone for rest and strength, to fill the 
<a ka “ Susie, made vacant by the appoint- 
ihe pnil of J. E. Williams, Esq., as Presi- 
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sar pm exhibits no change of eharacter 
ee ® Supply is large, and loans are easy of 
ie mn at 7 per cent., with some at 6; while 
r? ndorsed paper is readily taken at 9 per cent., 
, orite names at 8 ; seeond-class mostly 10 to 12; 
» Single names at 9 to 12. 
~ banks have increased their ‘loans to over 120 
ions dollars, being an increase of $1,750,000 during 
Week, which is thought by some a dreadful expan- 
but when the-increase of banking capital is taken 
apt, itis very moderate. Compared with twelve 
wee the increase in banking capital has been 
ae of dollars, and the increase of loans only 
“ — or two-thirds of the increase in capital, 
* “Hows great conservatism on the part of the 
The following is the comparative statement. 


ok ena Loans. Specie. Capital. 
f my be Aug. 1, 1887 . $120, 597,050 12,918,014 66,00 

uly 31, 1856. $112,221,562 14,328,253 53, 
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the deposits will be met at first by a further increase 
of banking capital, as all the installments due on the 
additions made by various city banks will not be paid 
up for the next month or two ; but when the deposits 
are seriously depleted, to enable the produce of the 
harvest to be carried to market, we may expect a heavy 
contraction of loans. It will, however, we think, be 
of a gradual character, and we do not expect a serious 
disturbance of the money market ; but the change is 


| one which ought to be foreseen and calculated on by 
| those having financial engagements to meet or make. 


The export of gold has been moderate for the week. 
About $1,100,000 was sent to Europe in the week end- 
ing August 1, and the Asia, which sailed yesterday, 
tcok also a moderate amount. The Treasury drew 
$600,000 from the street more than it paid out; yet 
the banks showed only a loss of $38,000, the receipts 
from California last week providing for the export. 

The customs duties in all July were only $7,049,- 
782 50, against $5,510,228 65 in July, 1856, an in- 
crease of only $1,588,788 61 under the first month's 
working of the new tariff. The increase is a trifle only 
above half the decrease in the two preceding months, 
as compared with the corresponding months of last 
year. The new tariff works well for the money market. 
The balance in the Sub-Treasury is now $12,000,000, 
an increase of not quite $2,600,000 during the month. 

Annexed is a comparative statement ef the Imports 
of Foreign Merchandise at New York for the week 
and since January 1 : 








1855. 856. 1857, 
Dry goods...........405. $1,021,531 $3,168,415 $3,968,316 
General merchandise..... 1,595,483 2,092,279 4,152,108 
Total for the week....... 2,617,014 5,260,694 8,120,424 
Previously reported.....79,278,775 123,069,802 139,556,299 
Since Jan.1..,........$81.895,789 $128,330,496 $147,676,723 


Exports (exclusive of specie) from New York for 
the week and since January 1 : 





1855. 1856. 1857. 
Total for the week...... $1,458,698 $2,236,733 $1,678,588 
Previously reported ..... 34,607,572 43,166,606 40,513,579 
Bince Jan. 1..........4 $36,066,270 $45,403,339 $42,192,167 
Foreign Exchange. , 


The market for sterling exchange is firm at 109} for 
bankers’ bills, with 1093 asked, but only obtained for 
small sums. Bills on Paris are steady at 5 16¢ a 517} 
per dollar. 

Foreign Markets. 

The most important item of news from Europe is the 
steady increase of specie) the markets there; espe- 
cially in the Bank of England. The movements of 
the precious metals are the mest necessary to watch 
in order to obtain a glimpse of the coming changes in 
the money markets at home or abroad. Accumulation 
of the precious metals produces ease, and depletion the 
contrary. The Russian war, the great extension of 
business throughout Europe, and more than both of 
these, the Chinese and Indian demand for specie, in ex- 
change for silks and teas—the first of these articles in 
unusual quantities, to make up for the deficient yield 
of silk in France—caused a great demand for specie in 
England and France ; which countries, in spite of the 
heavy receipts from California and Australia, contin- 
ued to lose specie till within a recent period. The tide 
now seems to have relaxed, if not turned permanently. 
The India and Chinese demand has lessened. France 
produces more silk again. The cereal crops are abun- 
dant, and specie is accumulating. The receipts of 
specie in London for the week ending July 17th, were 
£973,639 sterling, while the exports were only £100,- 


000. The foreign exchanges were in favor of Eng- 
land. The London rate of discount is 5}a5} per 


cent., the latter being the bank rate. 

The Indian war would not hamper the finances of 
the British government. The East India Company pro- 
vides for the expenses, and will increase its taxation. 
The debt of India—that is, the East India Company—is 
fifty millions sterling, chiefly in four per cent. stocks. 
At the time of the outbreak, says the London Times, 
the East India government had just opened a new five 
per cent. loan of £3,000,000 sterling, and had obtained 
subscriptions for two-thirds of it. India was never so 
rich as at the present moment, says the same well-in- 
formed authority, and any apprehension of any difficul- 
ty arising in the London money market on that account, 
is perfectly groundless, and does not exist there. The 
East India Company will take into its pay the British 
troops sent out, and the government will be thus tem- 
porarily relieved of a portion of its army expenses. All 
that can be to disturb the market, is the possible sale of 
about two millions sterling of Exchequer bills, which 
the East India Company had bought. 

The Bank of England held £12,000,000 in specie on 
the 18th July, with a certainty of an increase in the 
week ensuing, and reduced its rate of discount to 5} per 
cent. on the 17th of July. 

At Hamburg the rate ef discount had fallen to 6 
per cent., in consequence of large supplies of silver 
from London. 

Silver is declining in price in London. Bar silver 5s. 
2d.; Mexican dollars, 5s. 1d. ; American Eagles, 76s. 
44d. American securities in London were dull, but 
less heavy than by previous advices. 

From Paris we have advices that the Bank of France 
has reduced its rate of interest for advances on stock 
securities to 5} per cent. 


Dry Goods. 


There is a fair amount of business doing, but the 
fall trade has not properly commeneed. The im- 
portations are not heavy, having been checked by the 
continuance of high prices abroad, which seem likely 
to continue during the current year. The number of 
country buyers in the city is not yet large, but another 
week is expected to witness a considerable arrival. 


last two weeks of the current month. The decline in 
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Follen & Fourgerand, Charleston, S. C., suspended. 
I, Livingston, Laurens C. H., 8. C., assigned. 

Lambden & Hidden, Louisville, Ky., assigned. 

E. C. Patterson, Canton, Ohio, failed. 

John I. Gordon, Rome, Ind., failed. 

E. W. Nichols & Co. Cambridge, Ind., failed and as- 
signed. 

John I. Vail, Henry, Ill, assigned. 

8. G. Chellis, Rockford, Iil., \ 

Richardson & Gibson, Earlville, Iil., failed. 

Thayer & Bradley, Rochester, Mich., “ reported sold 
out.” 

Torrey & Tenney, Portage City, Wis., suspended 
and left the place. 

Charles Sandford & Co., Baraboo, Wis., “ sold out.” 

H. C. Sandford, Montezuma, Iowa, failed. 

Arrington & Ce., San Francisco, Cal., suspended 
with liabilities of about $200,000, but obtained an ex- 
tension of 30, 60, 90, and 120 days, and will continue 
as formerly. 

Stocks. 

The stock market the past week affords little matter 
for comment. There is a talk of the Erie Railroad 
Company inviting subscriptions to a new loan on a new 
mortgage ; but the plan is not arranged definitively by 
the directors, and there is no official communication on 
the subject. The floating debt has, however, to be 
provided for, which will most likely be by a new loan 
under a new mortgage. 

The course of prices during the week has been un- 
even ; but the fluctuations have been light. It is the 
object of the Bear party to frighten all the commercial 
class who are holders of railroad stocks to sell them. 
But railroads are built to forward commercial interests. 
The merchants of New York started thé Erie Railroad 
with a view to increase their trade. Holding stocks, 
and specplating in them, should be distinguished. The 
one is as right as the other is wrong. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Company has passed the 
semi-annual dividend it usually makes in July, having 
used its earnings partly in paying off some mortgages 
on a part of its coal lands, and partly in adding to its 
working capital, which was required by its increase of 
business. The earnings are reported by the directors 
at $320,000, or 10 per cent. on its capital stock after 
paying interest on its debts. The report seems satis- 
factory, though it would be more regular to lay these 
matters before a meeting of the stockholders, and take 
their directions in the matter. 

The La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad Company 
has issued a notice inviting its stockhelders to sub- 
scribe for a million of dollars of the Company’s bonds, 
bearing 8 per cent. annual interest, at 80 per cent., 
payable half in cash and half in the stock of the Com- 
pany. This will diminish the capital stock by $400,- 
000, or 4,000 shares. 

Nassau Bank. 

Hamilton Blydenburgh has been elected President 
of the Nassau Bank, in place of Thomas McElrath, 
who has resigned. 
Vice-President. 


Ontario Bank of Utlea. 


Some reports injurious to this bank have been put 
into circulation, but we do not find that there is any 
foundation for the charge of defalcation brought against 
the Cashier. The President of the bank, Mr. Johnson, 
it appears, has been long absent from his post, for 
filling which he is paid a handsome salary ; and in the 
meanwhile the Cashier made some loans of a character 
which the President would not sanction when he found 
them out. The loans, it is now stated, will turn out 
good, but the bank became hampered for money, and 
the Cashier sent on certificates of deposit, which were 
sold in this market, and the avails forwarded to the 
bank. The stock of the bank is said to be owned princi- 
pally by Duncan, Sherman & Co., of this city, and by 
Mr. Gibson, of Canandaigua. 

City Bank Returns 
For the week ending August 1,compared with the 
previous week : 


Mr. Blydenburgh was previously 





Specie. Oireulation. Gross D’ts 

Aug. 1....... ..$120,597,050 12,918,014 6,665,422 94,445,938 
July 25....... .$118,848,130 12,056,855 8,528,804 93,633,736 

Increase...... $1,748,928 

Decrease...... $38,841 136,618 812,230 

The actual deposits have increased $1,305,031, name- 
ly: 
Gross deposits, Aug 1..............+++- he oe 
Less clearings... .......-...++ee be dewvles 25, ~ 

ng . ———_—— $68,682,067 
Actual deposits, July 25.........seeeeercceeeeeeces 67,377,056 

SeeGNGORRic sts dvlod<it's debits» Deed be qed Hadesbieses $1,305,031 


The capital of the 56 banks now amounts to 66 mil- 
lions dollars. 

The exchanges through the clearing-house for the 
week ending August 3, amounted to $154,583,271, 
being a daily average of $25,763,879. 


Dividends. 
Half- Yearly. Payable 
Bank of the Republic 5 per cent. 10 August 
Ocean Bank... ; 3 od 15 2 
Long Island Bank....... 5 bd 15 ' 
St. Nicholas Bank........ + ® 10 " 
Marine Bank....... ° 4 ad 10 " 
| Manhattan Bank........ 5 « 10 
City Bank of Brooklyn...... 4 12 
Home Fire Insurance agree ‘ jas 5 
Manhattan Gas Company, $250 per share on fu 
mock, on 9644c. on scrip stock. On demand 
Brooklyn & Jamaica R.R. Co. 4 , 15 August. 
New World Fire Ins. Co....., 5 8 1 ' 
Galena and Chicago Union R. 
RB, COPORGT os.v6:0 oss 050.048 15 " 


The jobbers of the city have been the principal buyers | 


hitherto ; but themselves have hardly commenced sel- 
ling any but staple goods. Desirable styles of silks 
and other fancy goodg are not yet superabundant in 
stock, and prices are firm, especially as the foreign 
market is not lower. Cloths have been largely import- 
ed, especially from Germany, but holders are not dis- 
posed to concede much if any from last year's 
prices. The clothing jobbers and the clothiers are doing 
a good business, especially for the distant markets. 
Goods of domestic manufacture are mostly dull. Prints 
and cotton staple goods have, however,tommanded a 
steady sale, though prices of the former are heavy. 
Woolens sell more freely, and are steady in price, 
owing to the firmness of the wool market, the supply 
of wool being hardly equal to tke demand. 

Our reliable commercial eorrespondent in France 
writes us by last steamer as follows, dated Lyons, July 
138th: 


“We take this opportunity to acquaint you that the 
result of the European silk crop is now completely 
known. The general result is better than last year, 
and the new silk appears to be of good quality. The 
te | in Piedmont and in Italy having nearly failed, 
and cocoons being in France a great deal cheaper, large 
contracts have been made here for those countries, 
which will maintain prices high in our market for 
some time. The present prices of raw silk are about 
10 per cent. higher than two or three months ago. 

“ Manufactured goods are getting scarcer every day 
in our market, the English, German, Russian, and Pa- 
risian buyers having bought every article they could 
find at old prices. Our manufacturers having exhaust- 
ed their old stock, are new obliged to ask the full ad- 
vance for new orders. The consequence will be that 
prcee will remain high until the end of the year at 


cast.” 
Failures, Assignments, Ke. 

The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
&c., for the week : 

Edward Emerson, Boston, Mass., failed. 

Chapin, Treadwell & Co., Springfield, Mass., failed. 

Ellis Harkness, Norwich, Conn., failed ; endeavoring 
to compromise. 

Henry Steegeman & Co., New York city, suspended. 

W. R. Brewster & Co., New York city, suspended 
and sold out. 

France & Co., Utica, N. Y., failed and assigned. 

Wm. T. Hamilton, Syracuse, N. Y., assigned to 
James P. Hawkins, liabilities said about $90,000. 

Wm. L. Gibson, Elmira, N. Y., assigned to 8. B. 
Strang & Tracy Beadle ; liabilities said about $70,000. 

Babcock, Gibbs & Co., South New Berlin, N. Y., as- 

T. Green & Co., Great Valley, N. Y., failed. 

Wm. W. Turtelot, Ilion, N. Y., assigned to'B. H. 
Willard. 

Dennis K. Royce, Weston, N. Y., suspended. 

Horace Howe, Little Valley, N. Y., failed. 


: 





Sales ef City Bank Stoeks. 


The following is a list of the transactions at the 
Board of Brokers for the week” ending August 3d, 
1857 : 

Shares. Name. « Price 
SO eer tee, --110 
5 Bank of Nosth America..............-...106 
10 Metropolitan Bank............. Se 
5 Bank of the State of New York...........106 
800 . Merchants’ Bank, scrip.........-....+++-1l094 
Oe Dk SED. dobinns aces «oiseces bas op pe oe 
88 American Exchange Bank...............-111 
80 , tyes Ey at ’ 1104 
i, ers re ee 
9 Bank of New York............... .109 
43 Continental Bank................... ...- 1054 
23 Ohio Life and Trust Bank............... . 102 
20 Merchants’ Banking Association...... ...- 101h 
25 Importers’ and Traders’ Bank......... .-.-104 
58 Bank of Commerce............ sNivse 02S Seeee 
50 . ¥ ae teotenS dale ene aa So Re 
70 Bank of America............ nd ogtdbe ges ae 
‘10 Ocean Bank........... ‘seit ceneantens came 
19 4 cl gt Ng TR AE Poe otcqnnteene 
20 Shoe and Leather Bank......... oss aden 
28 ’ ange vorten. nbs res 





958 total 
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FINANCIAL. 


New York, June Ist., 1857. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.’S BUILDING 
We have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm 


of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT; 
For the transacting of a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


Including the negotiating of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EX- 
CHANGE, MERCANTILE PAPER and LOANS, the Buying and 
Selling of STOCKS, BONDS, &c. 

Our experience in the House of DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
from the commencement of their business until the present time, 
TO WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE IN REFERRING, affords us peculiar ad- 
vantages for conducting the business we propose. 

Particular attention will be given to Orders for the Purchase 
and Sale of STOCKS and BONDS and FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Collections made on all parts of the country upon the most fa- 
vorable terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DeposiTs. 

A.N. LEWIS, 
THEODORE STOUT. 

In addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, 
the following : 

J. T. Sourrzr, Esq., President of the Bank of the Republic. 
James Banus, Esq. iy ® Merchants’ Exchange Bank. 
Wiiuram B. Astor, Esq., New York. 

Hon. Wa. Kent, “ 
Erastus Coxnina, Esq., Albany. 


Cuas.H. Fisuer, Esq., Philadelphia. 453tfX 











ADVERTISING ITEMS. 

Rats, Roaches, Bed Bugs, Inseets, &e. 
“COSTAR’S” RAT, ROACH, &c., EXTERMINATOR. 
“GOSTAR’S” BED BUG EXTERMINATOR. 

“ COSTAR’S” ELECTRIC POWDER, for Ants, Inseots, &c. 

(The ONLY INFALLIBLE REMEDIES known.) 

aa“ COSTAR” rends by mail, 








Ra Roach, se, Pere ta. on receigtot $1, 
Ex. te ad . 8., on 
aa recat Poder for tse. (The Bed Bug Bx. being « liquid 
waa opera (Sample Package of hie vastus prep 
ri, br 
arations (assorted) with Circulars, Bills, &c., on receipt 
of $5, leaving bal of $5 due when sold,) in order that they 
test their merits. 
a See Advertisement. For Circulars, &c., address 
“ COSTAR,” 
453 No. 388 Broadway, N.Y. 
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HILDREN’S FRIEND! CHILSON’S NEW CONE FURNACE FOR 





"i 
No. 16 South geen phia. 
Lyon’s Karuarron. ~£% 


If your Hair is falling out, 

Use Lyon’s Karnatron. 
If you Hair is getting Grey, 

Use Lyon’s Katnatron. 
If you are troubled with Dandruff, 

Use Lyon's Karnairon. 
If you desire Soft, Glossy Hair, 

Use Lyon’s Karuatron. 


Kathairon prove it to be the finest preparation for the 
Hair ever made. Sold by all dealers everywhere for 25 
cents per bottle. 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
Proprietors and Perfumers, 
452-455 68 Linerty street, New York, 


~ HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 

Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL EFPECTUALLY OURE 

Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous De- 


bility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from 
a disordered Liver or Stomach. 


Every family should have a bottle of these Bitters in the house. 
ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 

ONE DOSE-will cure the most distressing heart-burn. 

ONE DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves. 


—_ DOSE, taken an hour before meals, will give a good ap- 
petite. 


ONE DOSE wiil,in many cases, cure the most severe head- 
ache, when proceeding from a disordered stomach. 


These Bitters can be obtained at any druggist’s or seller of 
Patent Medicines in the United States or Canadas, 
Price 75 cents per bottle. 


Cavmow To THE Pusiic.—Lron’s Manirssto.—Where- 
as, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a desire to 
share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon's Magnetic 
Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those articles, have 
got up a variety of poi P ds to represent the same ; 
therefore, be it known that the only poisonless, infallible, and 
immediate means of destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, 
moths, flies: and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; and 
that the only preparation which can be depended upon for clean- 
ing houses, cellars, barns, stores, warehouses, &c., of rats and 
mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic Pills. The certificates to this effect are 
of a higher character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article used for domestic purposes. Lyon 
has received four national medals, together with letters from 
Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, the President of the United 
States, and the first scientific men in Europe and America. He 
invites attention to the same at his Central Depot. 424 Broadway. 

443-455 EMANUEL LYON. 


BOWNE & HASBROUCK, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LirHocRaPHERs, anD Account-Boox Manuracturms, 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 

174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 


Offer for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 
and First Quality Account Books, made of the best Foreign and 
Domestic Papers. and in various styles of Bindings. 433-484 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 
Iron Safes, Bank Locks, Vault Doors, &c. &c. 
FARRELS & HERRING, 
34 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





434-485 




















440-tf8 
SMITHSONIAN Hovuss, BROADWAY, CORNER OF Houston StaeEert, 
New York. This popular and central Hotel, conducted on the 
European plan, now under my administration, invites the atten} 
tion of travelers. CHAS. H. SMITH. 
453° J 








NOTICES. 





Broadway Tabernacle church.—The Tabernacle 
church will meet for worship every Sabbath, in the Crry Asszm- 
BLY Rooms, No. 448 Broadway, at 104% am.,and7% p.m. Stran- 
gers are invited to attend its services as heretofore. Lecture 
every Friday evening in the small chapel of the New York 
University. tf 





AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
348 Broadway, New York. 
N. A. CALKINS, Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Rev. I. P. LANGWORTHY Cor. Sec. 449-tf 
The next Menthly Meeting of the Cengregauionai 
ministers of New Londen county, Conn., will be held at the 
house of Rev. Stephen Hubbell, North Stonington, on the 2nd 
Tuesday of August. T. L. SHIPMAN, Clerk. 





A Special Meeting of the L. I. Conseociation, at 
the call of the Moderater, will be held in the Congregational 
church at the village of Riverhead, Wednesday, August 26th, 
2 o'clock p.m. E. HALE, Mod. 

C. Younes, Stated Clerk. 
Baiting Hollow, L. I., July 28, 1857. 


The Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, (cor- 
ner of Second Avenue,) will be open for public worship during 
the month of August, at 103% a.m. and 4 P.M. 453-454 








The Regular Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Associatian will be held on Tuesday 
evening next, llth inst., at 8 o’clock, in the lecture room of the 
“ Cuurce on THE Helens,” (Dr. Bethune’s.) The Essay will he 
read by Mr. L.W.Serrett. Subject, “The Privileges of the 
Nineteenth Century.” H. H. LLOYD, 
Chairman Lecture Com. 





the Church to-morrow night (Friday, August 7th) at the house 
of Mrs. Grierson, No. 10 Clark street, commencing at 8 o’clock. 





Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, has accepted 
an invitation to deliver the Annual Address before the Literary 
Societies of the Hamilton Female Seminary at its coming anni- 
vereary. Aug. 14th. 


The immense sale and universal popularity of Lyon’s 
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Plymouth Church, Brooklyn —Prayer Meeting of 
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We have. Rpt pene = a Chilsoa’s 
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now set up in our store, 
for beating Ppabile intra 
other before 


451-454X No. 357 Fulton street, Brooklyn, opposite 


Light! Lighst: Light! 
DIETZ & CO., 132 William street, 
: Near Fulton, New York. 
FLUID and Ol Laure | GAS FIXTURES in’ various -- 
and finish ; CHANDELIERS made to order for ous 
CHURCHES, COLLEGES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 








MILWARD’S NEEDLES. 


The Manufacture of Boone Milward & establish 
the year 1730, at Redditch, — oe vee Exitbirion * NE 


PLUS ULTRA,” “GOLD-EY REVOLVERS,” “TELE- 
the celebrated needles of their manufacture, 


ed in 


including 
HARNESS, GLOVERS, MILLINBPRS’, &c., 
for sale at wholesale by J. FRED. MILWARD, 
32 Dey st., New York, and 31 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
451-463 





ASTOR HOUSE. 
$2 50 PER DAY. 

The fourth ‘seven years’ lease,” commenced in May, 1857, 
will end May 1, 1664. 

This House is conducted upon the same system that has dis- 
tir guished it hitherto. 

A Restaurant has been added for merchants doing business in 
its vicinity. 

The Restaurant is entirely independent of the Astor House. 

Especial care taken of the sick. 

Families will find this one of the coolest hotels in New York 
during the summer, and the Ladies’ Department perfect in all 
that produces rea! comfort. 

The City Railroad, cars starting from the doors, enables guests 
to reach the upper part of the city with facility. 

The smal! cars fetch and carry rs from the New Haven 
and Boston station, Twenty-seventh street, to the immediate 
front of the Hotel. 

Grateful for the past, I intend to deserve future favors. 


452-455X C. A. STETSON. 





A Cure for Asthma.—There are many well attest- 
ed cases of cures of this distressing complaint by the use of the 
Wild Cherry, as combined by Dr. Wistar, in his famous Cough 
Balsam. which medicine has achieved a world-wide reputation. 
The genuine is signed I. BUTTS. 453 

DYSPEPSIA CURED. 


Boston, December 6th. 
Dr. Geo. B. Green,— Dear Sir :—In reply to = question in 
regard to the action of the Orygenated Bitters, I feei much pleas- 
ure in stating that from its prompt and decisive effect in allevi- 
ating and overcoming a severe and chronic case of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia in my own family, and from a knowledge of its 
wonderful results in curing several attacks quite as severe in 
other families of my acquaintance, I consider it a sovereign and 
infallible remedy in that distressing complaint, and would cor- 
diaily and earnestly recommend it to all who may be thus af- 
flicted. Respectfully yours, 
ISAAC DANFORTH, 17 South Market street. 
The above certificate is from a well-known and highly respect- 
able merchant of Boston, and is entitled to the fullest confidence. 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, Pro- 
prietors Sold by their agents everywhere. 


Merchants from Abroad Visiting New York or Bos- 
ton can now secure the sale of Grover & Baxker’s Szwine Ma- 








cHINngs in their several localities, with great profit to themselves | 


and advantage to their customers. 

These Machines embrace twenty different varieties, and con- 
tain all the latest and most valuable improvements, and are un- 
questionably the best Machines in the market. These are the 
only Machines suitable for doing family sewing in the best, neat- 
est, and most durable manner. No family can afford to do with- 
out a Grover & Baker Macuine. 
West, who commenced the sale of the Grover & Bakrr Ma- 


Merchants from the South and | 


| ance Reformation in this country 


| 
| 


| 


CHINES last year, are all, without one exception, in the full tide 


of success. 
These Machines are always on exhibition at the sales-rooms of 
the Grover & Baker Sewine Macuine Company, No. 495 Broad- 


way, New York ; No. 18 Summer etreet, Boston ; No. 730 Chest- 


nut street, Philadelphia. 453-454°J 


Helleoway’s Ointment and Pills —The approval of 
Royalty is only valuable because monarchs are supposed to have 
received the best advice of the most learned in their respective 
kingdoms ; apd for this reason, the adoption of Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment by all the Royal Famiies of Europe is a signifi- 
cant sign, as it represents the opinion of the European Colleges. 
Sold at the manufactory, No. 60 Maiden Lane, New York, and 
by all druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per pot or box. 453 





THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
Fmployment for the Year.—Please to read this.— 


| Agents wanted.—-All persons in want of employment will at once 


receive our catalogue of books for the New Year, prepaid, by 
forwarding us their address. 
to the liberal offers we make to all persons engaging in the sale 
of our large type Quarto Pictorial Family Bible, with about ! ,000 
engravings. 
known to be the most saleable. 

Norics to AGENTS,—The season fer selling books is near at 
hand ; and we feel assured that our Ilustrated Volumes are 
among the best ada for eral ciroulation, especially the 
Pictorial Family Bible. We wish competent Agents in all parts 
of the country to engage in the sale of it immediately. Send for 
a sample copy and try itamong your friends. Those who have 
not the means, or do not wish to order a supply ef books to com- 
mence with, can send us $6 (in a registered lettor) carefully en- 
closed in a whole sheet of writing paper, and we will at once 
forward, prepaid, by Express, to any central point, a copy of the 
Pictorial Bible, with a bound subscription book and canvassing 
circulars, for securing the names of subscribers. With these he 
ean get up a list, and afterwards order the Bibles to supply them 
with. Please address, post-paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
453*J No. 181 William street, New York. 











PERS, (Ns and Toys, 

At ROGERS’S Bazaar, 499 Broadway, are found in great varie- 

ty, and eold cheaper than atany other placein this country. 

Ite extensive assortment makes it a desirable resort to all stran- 

gers to inspect the curiosities of art, both useful and ornament- 

al, suitable for both old and young as gifts and presents. 
453-Htf 





Church of the Puritans. —The Monthly Meeting 
of the Young Men's Association of this Church will be held in 
the lecture room next Wednesday evening, Aug. 12th, at 8 
o’clock. An essay will be read by Rev. Theodore Bourne, of Sta- 
ten Island. Members of the Church and Congregation, and 
young men especially, are invited to attend. 

THEO. D. WARREN, Sec'y. 


Call for a National Emancipation Convention.— 
The undersigned, belonging to different political parties, being 
persuaded that it is very desirable that some practical and 
equitable plan should be brought forward, by which the people 
of the North may co-operate, in a generous and brotherly 
spirit, with the people of the South, and share with them the 
expense necessary tothe extinction of Slavery, would respect- 
fully and earnestly invite those of all parties and sections of the 
Union, who entertain the same opinion, to meet in National 
Convention, personally or by delegation, in the City of Cieve- 
land, Ohio, op the 25th, 26th, and 27th of August next; there 
to discuss and develop some plaa of Emancipation which shall 
fully recognize the principle and policy of a fair and honor- 
able compensation to the slaveholders for the manumission of 
their slaves 
ELiPHALeT Nort, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mark Hopkins, Williamstown, Mass. 
Groreez Beruvne, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lonard Bacon, New Haven, Ct. 
Dupisy A. Tyna, Philadelphia, Pa 
ABEL Stevens, New York, N, Y. 

JosePu Brooks, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuomas C. UrnAm. Brunswick, Me. 
Gerrit Smitu, Peterboro’, N. Y. 
Groror P. Macoun, Davenport, Ga 
Joni Hawes, Hartford, Ct., 

And many others. 











Married. 

HORSFORD-— DAYTON—At Shelter Island, N. Y., July 22d, 
ri, Rev Mr. Lord, Eben Norton Horsford, Rumford Professor in 

arvard College, te Phebe Dayton, daughter of Samuel 8S. Gar- 
diner, Esq. Aiso, George Martin Lane. University Professor of 
Latin in Harvard College, to Fannie Eliza, youngest daughter 
ef Samuel Gardiner, Esq. 

WEBB—KELLOGG.— At West Stockbridge, Mass, Wednesday, 
July 15th, by the Rev. D D. Frost, Walker Webb, of Meriden, 
Coun.,to Miss. Elizabeth Kellogg, of the former place 

LYON WILCOX—In the eeremtene church in Killing- 
worth, Conn., August 2d, by Rev. Hiram Bell, Mr. Joseph L 
Lyon, of New Haven, to Miss Cornelia C. Wilcox, of Killing- 
worth. 


, 


Dted. 

PATTON—At Stonington, July 25,suddenly, Mrs. Mary Weston 
Patton, wife of Rev. Wm. Patton, D.D. Her remains were taken 
to Hartford, Conn., for interment. 

HALL—Drowned in the Potomac, near Alexandria, Va., July 
20th, Charles S Hall, aged 26, son of the late Rev. Dr. Charles 
Hall, late Secretary of the A.H. M.S. He went down to the 
river bank above the city with two favorite little boys, and being 
unable to swim, floated himself out into deep water on a plank. 
The boys had scarcely cautioned him against proceeding so far, 
when missing his hold on the board, he began to sink. No one 
was at hand to rescue him, and in a few minutes he disappeared. 
The alarm was soon spread, the body was recovered, but togjate 
for any attempts at resuscitation. 

A correspondentof the N. Y. Observer says 

“Mr. Haj) was 26 years of age, a teacher of music, and organ- 
ist of Christ church, Alexandria. He was a perfect enthusiast 
in his profession, and skillfal on variots instruments, sometimes 
performing on two at once. He was a member of the Episcopal 
church, and a great favorite in Alexandria. He was buried from 
the house of his mother, a short distance in the country, to 
whom he was among the most filial of sons, and whose grief can- 
not be described. Three sisters also mourn the death of an affec- 
tionate brother. Fair hands laid wreaths of flowers on his bier, 
and the tenderest emotions agitated every heart. But we mourn 
not as those who have no hope.” 

BROSS— At Shohola, Pike Co., Pa., on Tuesday, the 22d inst., 
of consumption, Phineas Camp Bross, sixth son of Deacon Moses 
avd Jane Bross, aged 29, a brother of the Messrs. Bross of 
€@hicago. After an absence of about four years from the parental 
roof, he returned home only to cross its portals and die. About 
one year since he had a limb broken by an engine on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad, from which and other injuries he nev- 
er entirely recovered. 

ROOT—In this city, on Tuesday, July 28th, Mrs. Lydia B. Root, 
wife of the late Col. Spencer Root, of Greenfield, Mass., aged 73 


years. 
MERIAM—In Brooklyn, Au 


t 4, M Elizabeth, wife ,of 
8. A. Meriam, and daughter of H. C. W _4 > ? 


atson, aged 21. 
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St. Vitus’ Dance.---The Advertiser has an 
h isacertain cure. “‘ Applied b; 
W. J. M. FISH, 67 Johnson 
Jones, 
Bank, N. Y.; J. 8. Fountain, 653 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wiltamsba a os by ee F Brook 
rg; Rey. n, Franklin avenue, - 
lyn; Wm. H. Hughes, 66 Cumberland street, Brooklyn. (433-484 
Commercial Agents Wanted —Able and henest 
men from New England er New York. 
445-509 A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 
Prof. Alex. C. B 
best and 


Tricopherous is the cheapest 
a Sy 


RSA. - 




















Dr. 8. 8S. Firch’s “Six Lectures,” 380 Pages, 30 
engravings, bound, explanatory of the treatment by which he 
cures Consumption. Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, Throat, 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver, &c., sent by mail, and postage prepaid, 
for 40 cents. Apply to 

Dr. 8. 8S. FITCH, 
714 Broadway, New York. 

B® He bas no other office either at @Whicago, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg, or elsewhere. He is never absent from New York, and 
no physician elsewhere is authorized to use his name. 

453-456- Pet 


UFFALO STAINED GLASS WORKS. 
Stained Glass for Churches, 
Public and Private Buildings. 


C. J. THURSTON, 
No. 5 Terrace St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


453-504 


vF ALR BAN K’S™ 


+ 


WEIGH-LOCK 
SCALES. 


RAILROAD TRACK AND DEPOT 
S " 


§ JES, 


HAY, COAL, and CATTLE 
SCALES. 


WHEAT or HOPPER 
SCALES. 
FLOUR-PACKING 
SCALES. 


DORMANT and PORTABLE WAREHOUSE 
SCALES. 


4 


ROLLING-MILL 
SCALES. 


G ROCERE, ond DRUGGISTS’ 


7 


BANKERS’ and JEWELERS’ 
SCALES. 


PRESCRIPTION and ASSAY 
BALANCES. 


WEIGHMASTERS’ BEAMS. 
POST-OFFICE BALANCES 
GOLD COIN DETECTORS. 
FAMILY SCALES. 
SPRING BALANCES. 
STANDARD WEIGHTS 
&e. &c. 


&e. &e. 


Pamphlets, with cuts and descriptions, will be fur- 
nished upon application, by mail or otherwise, to 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
189 Broadway, New York,— 


Where a full assortment of Scales may be found at all7, 
times. 453-2teowL « 


ORE THAN 100 DIFFERENT MODIFICATION 











APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTI- 





tute, Pittsfield, Mass., having a ee we 
Messrs. and A 
years by Tyee cilities for edu- 





gnew 
next session Sept. 17, 1857, with afl its former 
cation—in ~* 4 g ds apd gy , extensive cabinets 
and apparatus, and its recent corps of instructors—under the 
control of ae . C. V.SPEAR, 
For Catalogues 5 R BOYD: { Principals. 


Refer to His Excellency H.J.Gardner and Rev. A. L. Stone, 
D.D., Boston ; Hon. Senator Foot, Vermont ; Hon. 8. G. Haven, 
Buffalo: J. F. Trow, Esq., New York ; Hon. See Cass ; 
Prof. J. Henry, LL.D., Washington, D. C. a5b-ase° 


A RARE CHANCE FOR 
500 GOOD AND TRUE MEN, 
wr HAVE HAD EXPERIENCE OR ARE 
successful Book 











desirous to learn how to be Agents. $500 
pp mand ak wtp Pde S$ all 
Some pt 7 ty - of the Union. ype far- 
nished ve satisfactory thorough- 
Our publications of the highest character. The following 
are ’ 
are handsomely illustrated, and sold only by agents, viz. 
tm TAYLOR’S CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN TRAVEL. 
NORDH NINE YEARS A SAILOR. 100 small Bye. 
GUNN’S NEW DOMESTIC PHYSI ; or, Book of 
Health. 1 vol., Royal Svo. 
Now time to send for Circulars. 
= — “MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 
453-2t.eow 25 West Fourth st. 
FOR Y' LADIES.—_M RS. LORD'S 
Sosa, Sana he Voces inten once, ge 
commence Tuesday, September 3, 1857. dl 


WTVOS THINNOO UNV WNYOALV Td WOT 
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Particular attention is requested | 


Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well | 








joOMAN EYE BALSAM —ANY AccrpENT of 
that would Weaken the eyes. and perhaps 
‘be one of the most terrible af- 





their are 
acts magic in irritation and inflammation. 
A few pb sheng te trop 9 

Prepared and by A.B. & D. SANDS. Druggista, 100 Ful- 
oy aaeeh, New York. Sold also by Druggists generally. 





concentrat: 
Tlecere J. tick it ak. yr 4 om increasi 
.w to the s: , ine ng 
its VITALITY, enabling it to expel Pain and Disease. 
Olive Tar, diluted with mutton tallow, forms an invaluable 
Ointment for the cure of Piles, Sores, and all Diseases of the 


Skin. 
J. BR. Stafford’s Blood Purifying Powders 


are composed of SuLpuur and a preparation of Iron combined 
with Sucie of/Mux. They are very agreeable to the taste, do 
not Sicken nor Purge, quicken Digestion, add Consistency, 
Color, and Purity to the Blood, and greatly increase the power 


“of the 
Nervous System. 

The following are the names of a few well-known persons whe 
have used the pare, ans who mame one use ~ =“ 
for diseases of the roat, Lungs, Nerves, asclon, 
Jeints, Skin, &c.: 

J. H. Lapp, Esq., Publisher of Independent, New York. 

Isaac V_ Fowren, Esq., Postmaster, se 

Groner Law, , Fifth Avenue, " 

Joszrn L. Lorn, Esq., 1] Wall Sc., “ 

Dr. E. Brient, Editor Examiner, “ 

C. Van Wreck. Eaq., Pro’r Ch’n Intelligencer, “ 

Ropgrt B. Coreman, Eeq., Astor House, ° 

Simeon Draper, cor. Pine and Wm. Sts.. " 

FE. R. YALE, Esq. Mansion House. Brooklyn, s 

Wiiuiam B Townsenn, Esq., Staten Island, “ 

TuurLtow Weap, ., Albany, . 

Joun M. Bamwarp, ., Boston, Mass. 

Gen. Durr Gruaen, Washington, D Cc. 

Rev. Dr. Leowanrp, Exeter. N. H. 

Rev. R. H. Cowxim. Providence, R. I. 

Rev. B. C. TayLon, Bergen, N. J. 

Joun B. Sreenpurern, Esq., California. 

Gen. Catenzav, Texas. 

Olive Tar, 50 eents a bottle ; Ointment, 25 cents a bottle ; Pew- 
ders, $1 a package, of 12 Powders ; 3 packages for $2 50. Soid 
by the STAFFORD OLIVE TAR COMPANY, No. 16 STATE 
Street, NeW York, and by all Druggista. 453ef 





) cgecenye rere NOTT’S LECTURE ON THEM-~ 
PERANCE. ; 


SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO. have now ready « valuable 
and important work ON THE USE OF INTOXICATING LI- 
QUORS, by Presi¢ent NOTT. of Union College, with an able 
Introduction by Professor TAYLER LEWIS, with an appen- 
cree Mr. DELAVAN’S LETTER TO GOVERNOR 

The matured opinions and the fruits of long and patient study 
of a great question by such & man as President NOTT, of Union 
College, deserve prefound attention. In these Lectures he ex- 
hausts the most difficult and delicate subject in the whole fieid 
of Temperance inquiry, leaving scarcely anything more to be 
said or studied, so that his work may be justly regarded as a 
manual for the ase of every man who would be prepared to meet 
and defend the most sacred truths which the discussion has 
brought into dispute. 

Dr. NOTT is a man of great sagacity, of keen perceptions, of 
cautious analysis, and his vie #s are not lightly formed nor lovse- 
ly held. He has a reason for them, and a good reason, and he 
gives his reasons with a clearness that all can see, and a force that 
all must feel. 

Professor TAYLER LEWIS is a scholar of wide celebrity, 
having no superior in Greek erudition. He has carefully gone 
over the ground occupied by Dr. Nott, revised his positions, 
traced out every root of every word that needs to be examined 
in settling points at issue, and the results of his extended stadies 
are embodied in the elaborate and very able Introduction prefix- 
ed to this volume 

Mr. DELAVAN’S LETTER TO GOVERNOR KING is a sum- 
mary of the present position and past progress of the Temper- 
The facts he has gathered 
are intensely interesting and important, producing a strong im- 
pression on the most intelligent minds. They ought to cheer 
and stimulate al) friends of the cause 

A volume with such argument, learning, and facts, ought 
to be immediately spread over the whole country. The people 
must have these thoughts, to preserve what has been gained, 
and to push the cause onward to complete and universal suo- 
cess 

To aid in this diffusion of the most important Temperance 
work of this age, the publishers solicit the co-operation of all 
Agents and Officers of Temperance Societies, and all friends of 
the cause in all parts of the United States. The work will be 
put so low to Agents that it may be sold in great numbers and 
to clubsatalarge discount. Itisal2mo volume of about 350 


pages. Price $1. 
To Clubs and Socleties of 25 persons ° 75 ceate. 
50. 67 @ 
100 ‘ ° ..0O # 
Address SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO.,, 


115 Nassau street, New York. 
For sale at all Bookstores. 453 
LIBERTY OR SLAVERY. 
a PRIZE ESSAYS ON AMERICAN 
SLAVERY 
I. Error and Duty in Regard to Slavery. By Rev. R. B. 
Thurston. 
Il. Friendly Letters to a Christian Slaveholder. 
A. C. Baldwin. 

Is’ American Slavery an Institution which Christianity 
Sanctions and wil) Perpetuate’ By Key. Timothy Wil- 
liston. 

The above Essays are published in one 12mo volume, 148 





By Rev 


Ill 


e3. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, bound in paper, on the receipt of 25 
cents, bound in cloth for 30 cents, by 
CALKINS & STYLES, 
348 Broadway, New York. 


USIC AT REDUCED PRICES.—THE LARGE 

and Popular WATERS’S Catalogue of Music will be sold 
at reduced prices during this month. New and second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, at lower prices than ever before offered 
in this market, at the WATERS’S Piano and Music Rooms, No. 
333 Broadway. Pianos and Melodeons for rent, and rent allowed 
on purchase 453-J 


See WANTED FOR TWO FEMALE 


453-454 


TBACHERS.—Two pious young ladies, of rare accomplish- 
rents — capable of teaching all the branches of English educa- 
tion, includipg music on the piano, and also singing—would like 
situations in a private family or a female seminary. References 
of highest respectability may be had of A. 8. Barnes, 51 and 53 
John street, New York. 
Aug 


NLLINGTON 
term of 14 weeks begins Sept 
Teachers, five. 


453-454 


BOARDING SCHOOL.—FALL 
9th. Terms $150 @ year. 
For further information, apply to Rev F. W. 





Chapman, A. M., Principal, at Ellington, Conn 453-456* 
TO TEACHERS. 
DESIRABLE SITUATION MAY BE OB- 


A tained hy a well qualified teacher, as the Principal in a 
large Public School, in a growing city at the West, if applica- 
tion be made immediately to Rev. Jno. Gridley, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. 

453-454 





Kenosha, July 29, 1857. 
qr INSTITUTE, FOR YOUNG LADIBS, 
at Worcester, Mags. 

FRANCIS FOWLER, A.M., 
Miss H. P. DODGE, 
The Fall Term will begin on FRIDAY, Sept. 11th, 1857. 
for English Branches, with full board, $200 per annum. 
The subscriber. in entering upon the office of Principal, in the 
place of Ext Tuayen, Esq.. resigned, respectfully solicits the 
continued patronage of the friends of the Institute, and assures 
them that every means will be taken to sustain and extend its 
excellent reputation. For Catalogues and further information, 
apply to FRANCIS FOWLER, Principal 


REFERENCES.—Rev. Francis Wayland, D D., Rey. Barnas 
Sears, D. D., Prof. 8. 8. Green, Rev. W. C. Richards, Providence, 
R I., Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., Hon. Charles Thurber, Rev. 
Alonzo Hil), D. D., Rev. George Allen, Rev Horace James, Rev. 
George Bushnell, Rev. A.M. Morrison, Rey. H. L. Wayland, 
Rey. J D. E. Jones. Rev J. Aldrich, Henry S. Washburn, Esq., 
Worcester, Mass.; Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Cambridge, 

ass.; Rev. Edward E. Hale, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. J. H. Morri- 
sen, Milton, Mass. ; Pres. Mark Hopkins, D.D., Williamstown, 
Mass.; Rev. John Weiss, New Bedford, Mass.; Rev. Orville 
Dewey, Sheffield, Mass. ; Rev. 8. P. Parker, Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, 
Stockbridge, Mass. ; Rev. H. M. Field, Ed. Evangelist, Rey. C. 
L. Brace, Cyrus W. Field, Esq., Hon. F. B. Cutting, Bsq., Hon. 
H. J. Raymond, Ed. Times, David Dudley Field, Esq., Theodore 
Sedgwick, Esq., E. C. Benedict, Esq., New York; Rev. Robert 
Baird, D. D., Yonkers, N. Y Rev. Chester Dewey, D. D., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Hon. John Willard, Esq., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.: Prof. G. W. Benedict, Burlington, Vt.; Rev. H. Neil, 
Detroit, Mich,; Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, St. Louis, Mo. ; Rev R. R. 
Shippen, J. D. Webster, Esq., Chicago, lll. ; F. W. Billings, 
Esq., San Francisco, California. 453tf 


a 
5,60 great bargain for cash, in Adams and Adair 
ccunties, lowa. Good soil, good water, timber, coal, &c., &c., im 
the vicinity of “the New England Colory,” and near the line of 
the Railroad from Burlington to Platte Valley. Price, per acre, 
$3.50, cash. Apply at No. 68 Cedar street, to 
453° J BRIGGS & RICHARDSON 


{ Principals. 


Terms 


ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE, ATA 





ee 2 es es ee ohl!hU® 
IRISH LINENS, DAMASES, &e. 
THE PUBLIC WILL PLEASE BEARIN MIND 
That the 
GENUINE GOODS 
Are always sealed with the 
FULL SIGNATURE OF THE FIRM, VIZ. 
RICHARDSON, SONS & OWDEN. 
J. BULLOCKE & J. B. LOCKE, Agente, 
36 Church street, near Barclay. 
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MUSIC BOOK AND HYMN BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
A Ss. BARNES & CO., 51 & 53 JOHN STREET, 
© NEW YORK. 


Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes, 


designed for Christian congregations. Price $150. This book 
is not only a favorite in charches and lecture rooms, but in fam- 
flies and private social circles. 


Christian Melodies, 


a collection of Hymns and Tunes, prepared by Geo. B. Cheever 
and J. A. Sweetzer. Price 50 cents. 


Sabbath School Gems; 
a Hymn and Tune Book for Sunday Schools. Price 37% cents. 


The Singer’s Friend; or, Lee Avenue Col ection 
ef Hymns and Songs, 


pared by the Superintendent. One of the most complete 
as Books for Sunday Schools ever published. Price 40 cents. 


The Selah, 
a new Chureh Music Book, by Thomas Hastings. Price $1 00. 
The School Vocalist, 
ection of secular and popular Tunes, for common and 
private schools, by Geo. C. Curtisand Francis Nash. Price 75 
cents. 
The Juvenile Choir, 
by Geo. Kingsley. Price 40 cents. 
The Oriole, 
for Sabhath Shools. 15 cents. 
Young Lady’s Harp, 
an excellent work, with piano accompaniment, by Geo. Kings- 
ley. Price 75 cents. 
Scheol Song and Hymn Boek, 
by Sherwood & Britton. Price 40 cents. 
Either of the above works will be be any are post- 
receipt of the prices annexed. 
ee A. S. BARNES & 00., 
Publishers of the National Series of Standard School Books. 
453 
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shines 
Dette hime room whete’ot he will, 
He is my boy, my still ; 


We: ! 

Sally had now lived twenty years with the 
Cones. She had been so accustomed to her life 
there that her earlier days seemed to her vague 
and shadowy asadream. In all this time she had 
heard nothing from her mother or her hildren; she 
only knew that her husband, Lewis Beggs, was 
dead. She thought of them, she prayed for them, 
but it was almost as for those long since passed out 
of life. It-was rare in that region for a slave to 
escape in any way from bondage. She never look- 
ed forward to this. Death was to her the gate of 
freedom, and the beginning of joy. 

During all these years she had been but two or 
three times absent from the plantation, and then 
by special permission. Her mistress had often 
been solicited by visitors at the house to let her go 
and teach their servant her ways of cooking and 
arranging tables, but she always refused upon 
some pretext or other. About this time there was 
to be a merry-making at a wedding among the 
slaves on an adjoining plantation, and Sally was 

~ invited to be present. Her mistress chanced to be 
in Ja pleasant mood, and so gave her leave to go. 
Delighted with the thought of a holiday, Sally 
made haste to finish her work, and a little before 
dark on the evening of the appointed day, arrayed 
in a clean gown and turban, and with her “ pass” 
in her hand, she set out with the other servants 
on her way to “ Mas’r Blake's.” When they 
reached there they found quite a company assem- 
bled, the younger people dancing to the music of a 
violin. Sally was glad to see all her acquaintan- 
ces, but she had no heart for such merriment, so 
she retired to the farther corner of the room. She 
soon noticed, sitting apart from the rest, a forlorn- 
looking man, in torn, rough clothes, to whom no 
one seemed to pay any attention. Her kind heart 
was moved with compassion, and she took up her 
hair and sat down beside him, and began to talk 
to him. 

“Good evenin’! *Pears like you're a stranger 
here. Whar d’ye come from ?” 

“T come from de Car’lina rice fields.” 

“Laws now! Dat’s wharI was raised. Meb- 
be ye knows some o’ my folks. Did ye ever hear 
o’ the Williamses ?” 

““Why,sartain I did. Dere’s one of ’em, Mary 
Ann Williams, dat lives in Mobile. I knows her 
right well.” 

“Laws! Ye don’t say! Why she’s my own 
cousin, but I haint seen her dis thirty year. What's 
she doin’ dere, an’ how come you to know her?” 

“Wal, ye see she’s got a good master, an’ she 
hires her time an’ takes in sewing an’ makes well 
on’t. I goes on de river, an’I heern tell of her, how 
she come from de rice-fields, an’ nat’ally when I 
gets to Mobile I goes to see her, an’ we talks ’bout 
de ole places.” 

“To be sure! to be sure! When’ll ye be gwine 
back?” 

“TI specs de boat’ll go to-morrow mornin’. We 
run smash gin anoder boat dis arternoon, an’ we's 
jes waitin’ till dey can ’pair her. Dat’s de way I 
come to be here.” 

“Would ye take a little bundle for me to Mary 
Ann?’ 

“ Sartain J will, an’ I'll go ‘long wid ye now an’ 
get it.” 

The interest of the party was all over to Sally, 
so getting up quietly she went out. 

Among Mr. Cone’s servants was a boy about fif- 
teen years of age, called Nero, who had always 
manifested for Sally the affection of ason. He 
was remarkably sprightly and intelligent, and, 
secretly, getting one idea here, and another there, 
he had taught himself to read with a good degree 
of ease, and to write a tolerably fair hand. Sal- 
ly’s plan was to get him to write a letter for her, 
so she beckoned to him, and, taking him aside, 
told him what she wanted. He was delighted 
to do it for her, and the three were soon on 
their way to Mr. Cone’s. Arrived at her cabin, 
Sally kindled a little blaze on the hearth, while 
Nero produced from his store a pen and ink, and a 
small piece of paper, and wrote the letter to her 
dictation. It suddenly occurred to her that Mary 
Ann might have forgotten her, or weuld not feel 
sure that she had written the letter. What proof 
could she give her? 

When her mother came to bid her good-by at 
the time she left Fayetteville, she had given Sally 
a small plaid shawl, which their old mistress 
Williams, the deaf and dumb lady, was accustom- 
ed to throw over her shoulders when she first rose 
in the morning, and which she had presented to 
Sally’s mother. It was a singular-looking shawl, 
and she knew Mary Ann would remember it, and 
that it would serve to establish the identity of 
both. Soshe put it into a little parcel with the 
letter, and asked the boatman to give it to her 
cousin, and to return the shawl again to her, which 
he promised to do. 

When he had gone, Sally lay down and tried to 
sleep, but a thousand thoughts were in her mind. 
Hopes and desires which had slumbered for twen- 
ty years waked to Jife. Her children, her friends, 
her early home, came back in memory, and the 
old home-sickness and longing filled her heart. She 
began to wonder if she could not go to Mobile and 
see her cousin with her own eyes, and resolved 
that she would speak to her mistress about it on 
the morrow, and so thinking, she fell asleep. 

When morning came, she thought it wisest to 
delay speaking to her mistress until she had actu- 
ally heard frem her cousin, and se she waited 
anxiously till the “ Magnolia” should return, and 
the boatman bring her an answer to her letter ; 
and every day she prayed that, if it was God’s will, 
she might not be disappointed. Two weeks pass- 
ed, during which she heard nothing, and she had 
almost given up hope; but one night, about nine 
o’clock, as she sat half asleep by the fire, she was 
roused by a tapping at her door, and, opening it, 
there stood Daniel, the boatman, with a bundle 
and a letter from Mary Ann. ‘Neither of them 
could read it, so Sally stole softly out for Nero. 
He was as pleased as she was to find that an an- 
swer had really been received. It was in Mary 
Ann’s own unpracticed hand, and it was a long 
time before Nero could decipher it. It was a cor- 
dial letter, expressing great joy that Sally was 
alive, and, too wonderful for belief, telling her 
that her son Isaac had some years before been in 
Mobile with his master; that he had sought out his 
cousin Mary Ann, and inquired earnestly of her 
for his mother ; and that since then he had written 
her that he had purchased his freedom and was 4 
Methodist minister at the North ! 

Sally was quite overcome by this sudden and 
joyful news. Again and again she would have 
the letter read to her. She would hardly have be- 
lieved its words had not the shawl been returned 
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the way their old mistress used to pin it on, and 
had not her cousin sent her also a new calico 


“ Joseph is “yet alive, and he is governor over 


| for he’ believed them not. And they told him all 


the words of Joseph which he had said unto them ; 
| and when hé saw the wagons which Joseph had 
| sent to carry him, the spirit of Jacob, their father, 


revived, and he said, ‘It is enough; Joseph, my 
son, is yetalive ; I will go and see him before I 
die!” ; 

When Daniel and Nero had left the cabin and 
Sally ‘was alone, she burst into tears of joy, and 
falling on her knees, thanked God for His great 
mercy,’ and consecrated herself anew to Him. 
That her son was living was happiness enough— 
that he was a free man and a minister, quite out- 
ran her conceptions of good. 

There was nothing objectionable in her cousin’s 
letter, so the next morning she carried it to her 
mistress, and while she read it, she said to her in a 
trembling tone, 

“ Please missis, if you or Miss Eliza traveled on 
de boat as de ladies do, an’ would take me with 
you down to Mobile, I should so like to see Mary 
Ann!” 

“ No, Sally, I never travel.” 

“Well, ‘pears like, if you’d let me go some- 
time ?” 

“ No, Sally, you can just give up thinking any- 
thing more about it—it’s altogether too far from 
home.” 

Sally took the letter, upon which no comment 
was made, and put it safely by; but sleeping or 
waking the thought of it was ever present with 
her. “A few weeeks after this,” to use her own 
words, “I was a-getting supper, an’ mas’r called 
me, an’ I was scared, for I didn’t know what was 
de matter. I tried to think if I had done any- 
thing, but thinks I ‘you’ve got to go,’ for mas’r 
was one of de men, if he told you he’d whip you, 
he would. Well, I went in an’ stood by his side, 
an’ he had a paper in his hand, an’ says he, 

“ Sally, whar’d you live ?” 

“ Near Fayetteville, on Naymount Hill,” says I. 

“ Who were your neighbors ?” 

So I told him. 

“What was your husband's name, and what 
was he sold for?” 

So I told him that, an’ then says he, 

“ Sally, here’s a letter from your son Isaac, 
sure !” 

Well, I could hardly believe it; but says he, 

“ Sally, he wants to buy you. Now you've paid 
for yourself many times over, and if you can get 
your mistress to give you up, you know you be- 
long to her, I’m willing.” 

So I went right and spoke to mistress about it, 
an’ says she, 

“ Sally, it’s not my mind any way,” an’ then 
she’d have no more said about it, only she was 
dreadful cross to me. Isaac kept writin’ to mas’r, 
an’ wanted me to tell him "bout things dat hap- 
pened when he was a boy, an’ when I did, he 
wrote back dat he knowed "twas his mother. Mis- 
sis whipped me more’n ever, ’cause she thought 
I'd feel kinder independent “bout Isaac’s wantin’ 
to buy me. Iwas allers thinkin’ ’bout it, but I 
didn’t dare let missis know, an’ when she spoke 
about Isaac, I’d say, 

“Poor fellow ! he wants to see his mother, but 
I guess he never will.” 

Mas’r was all de time tryin’ to coax missis to 
give me up. One day we had company to dinner, 
an’ missis was very happy with her chil’en 
round her, an’ mas’r asked her ’fore all de gentle- 
men if she didn’t pity Sally when she wanted to 
see her son. I knew she’d be mad, so I got out of 
de room as quick as I could, 1 was waitin’ on de 
table, an’ prayed de Lord to soften her heart. 
Sometimes I gin up altogether. It was a conso- 
lation to me to think about de grave, an’ I thought 
if my son didn’t get me, I’d be there to rise with 


?em in de mornin’. Dean. 
o> __ — 


OLD TIMES. 


How often do we hear the expression, ‘ This 
looks like ‘ old times, ” when a friend whom we 
have not seen for years, it may be, seats himself 
to enjoy “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul!” Or, as we wander with the companion 
of our childhood or youth, through some haunt of 
early years, how frequently, and with what a 
thrill of pleasure, will the exclamation rise to the 
lips of each one, “ This is like ‘ old times!’ ” 

The epithet is almost always conneeted with 
pleasurable associations. With what pleasing an- 
ticipation do we look forward to an interview with 
a friend with whom we may chat respecting “ old 
times.” The allusion in the use of this phrase 
is commonly to merely worldly matters, end 
things of temporal interest, but it need not be cpn- 
fined to them. The Christian also can derive 
benefit from looking back upon “old times.” Be- 
fore it pleased God to renew his heart, he sees him- 
self striving against His spirit, rejecting His offered 
mercy, and ridiculing the servants of the Most 
High. Again, he beholds himself, in “‘ old times,” 
snatched as a “ brand from the burning;” he re- 
views mentally the several stages by which he 
was brought to a knowledge of Scripture trath ; 
he remembers the agony of his mind before he 
found One “ exalted to give’ repentance and for- 
giveness of sins ;” and the recollection of his in- 
gratitude in “ old times” may well stimulate him 
to greater energy in the cause of God. How must 
the remembrance of Saul, the persecutor in-“ old 
times,” have fired the zeal and increased the vigi- 
lance of “ Paul the aged” forthe glory of his Redeem- 
er! When the Christian, looking back upon “ old 
times,” dwells upon the recollection of the sweet in- 
tercourse he once held with some bosom friend, from 
whom he is now widely separated, the aspirations 
of his heart will be quickened for the coming of 
that time when their intercourse shall never be 
suspended. Tohim, too, the “old times” of af- 
fliction are sources of thankfulness. He can as- 
sign to each trial its proper effect, and say, “In 
this trial I gained a deeper insight into my deceit- 
ful heart; in that affliction I learned patience and 
forbearance ; in that adversity to practice self- 
denial. ‘ It is good for me that I have been affliet- 
ed.” And when reviewing, as life ebbs away, 
the scenes of the past, with sorrow for his own 
transgressions, and frequent want of zeal in his 
Master’s service, will be mingled deep thankful- 
ness forthe “ way the Lord his God has led him 
all these years” in “this great wilderness.” 

But the man who has not set God before his eyes 
in his walk through life, who has seen the usefu!- 
ness of religion as a moral agent in the well-being 
of society, but who has not experienced its ne- 
cessity to every man as a principle of actien, can 
he, under similar circumstances, look back with 
equal calmness to “old times?” will they not 
rather fix still deeper in his soul the keen stings of 
remorse, as each recollection of them conjures up 
some waste of precious time, some seene of un- 
hallowed festivity, some conviction stifled, some 
“fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness?” 
To him there can arise no solid pleasure from the 
contemplation of “ old times.” 

Reader, if, when the things of time are fading 
away, and the awful scenes of eternity open upon 
you, you would look back with pleasure upon 
things past,—oh, delay not to make your way, 
amidst the rocks and shoals of life, to that Rock 
which is higher than you. That, be assured, is 





his tones, and steps on tiptoe 








© queen enthroned in glory ! 
O mother of a mighty race, 
Renowned in song and story ' 
Rich in memorials of the past, 
In promise of the future, 
Linked by the great acts of to day— 
‘Tn not unworthy suture— 
Rich in all deeds of deathless fame, 
That shows divine in human— 
Rich in the life of noble man, 
And of heroic woman— 
Rich in that love by Jesus taught 
Which maketh alf men brothere— 
Rich in each gift that God bestows— 
But passing rich in mothers. 


From Canterbury's old renown, 
From Windsor’s quiet meadows, 
From “Silver Avon's” holy ground, 
From Cheviot’s purple shadows, 
Thy children pass to every land 
On which the sun is shining, 
The sturdy strength of Saxon nerve 
With tropic fire combining ; 
But still, wherever English hand 
To English hand gives greeting— 
Wherever in the English breast 
An English heart is beating— 
Sweet memories of the mother-land 
Will come like guests unbidden, 
Beneath the gathering moss of Time, 
Revealing fountains hidden— 
Sweet memories, not of moated tower, 
Or ivied castle hoary, 
Of princely Hampton's pictured halls, 
Or Hasting’s doubtful glory,— 
But of the primrose by the brook, 
The daisy in the meadow, 
The buttercups, on dimpled chins 
That cast a golden shadow ; 
Of emerald turf, with violets flecked, 
By young feet crushed unheeding, 
As pattered they along the way, 
A mother's hand was leading. 


Brown locks may whiten on the brow, 
Bright eyes be dim with weeping— 

The child grown old—the mother cold 
Beneath the daisy sleeping ; 

But still when He who holds the key 
Of Memory’s mystic portal, 

Shall for a space unbar the gates 
To show the soul immortal, 

Though Arctic snows or Afric sands 
Stretch drearily before him, 

The fragrant gales of English vales 
Will breathe their sweetness o'er him. 


O mother’s hand! O mother’s heart! 
Ye work a wondrous mission ; 

Ye smite a harp whose thrill perchance 
Is hidden from your vision. 

Yet touch it wisely, for the chords 
Will cease their trembling never— 

But, stretching through the mists of time, 
Go quivering on for ever. 


August Ist, 1857. Gar Hamiron. 


BABYDOM. 





Dw it ever occur to you, my dear reader, as a 
direct matter of meditation, what an “ imperium 
in imperio”—a world within a world—dabydom is ? 
A community right among us of native-born citi- 
zens, who yet own no allegiance to the state; bap- 
tized Christians without a creed, who don’t know 
a bishop from a ruling elder: rational beings, so 
called, who put their fingers into the candle, and 
are exceedingly disappointed that you don’t take 
the moon down for them to play with; beings for 
whom David’s description of idols would seem to 
have been written—“ hands» have they, but they 
handle not; feet have they, but they walk not; 
noses have they, but they smell not; neither speak 
they through their throat.’’ Tell them that to-day 
shall decide whether Fremont or Buchanan shall 
rule our destinies for four years to come, they shut 
their little sleepy eyes, and say“ Goo!” Tell 
them all Europe is up in arms againt the Czar, and 
so long as they are in arms too, they care not a 
button whether cross or crescent wins the day. 
Are we describing a race of idiots? Oh, no! 
These little embrye legislators and presidents are 
learning more and faster now than they ever will 
from booksand teachers. Every day they make prac- 
tical discoveries in geography, chemistry, and phi- 
losophy that will be of use to them all their lives. 

How strange, how mysterious, are the conditions 
of our humanity! Not more certain is it, when 
we contemplate the skulls and skeletons of the 
“ Yoricks” that have been, “ that to this favor we 
must come at fast,” than when we look at the 
squirming, crimsen, span-long tenant of the cra- 
dle, that of this favor we were at first. Yes, the 
greatest and the smallest specimens of humanity, 
the queen and the beggar, Gen. Washington and 
Gen. Walker, have alike puled and drewled, been 
nursed and trotted and sungto; have suffered 
pin-torture and chicken-pox, whooping-cough and 
measles ; and have learned to creep, and learned 
to walk, and learned to talk, by long and laborious 
initiations. How different from the inferior orders 
of creation! The chicken chips his shell, and af- 
ter a preliminary stagger and shake is prepared to 
run life’s race as bravely and almost as nimbly as 
his parent. The bird only uses his mother’s ward- 
robe until his own is ready for him, when he bids 
good-by to the old folks at home, and is prepared 
to court and marry, and set up housekeeping for 
himself. Why this difference, apparently so unfa- 
vorable to man? Is it that, having an endless ex- 
istence before him, he may take his own time for 
@evelopment ; nay, must even end his existence 
here with his powers only beginning to unfold 
themselves, while the brute, in whose brief period 
of life every faculty is to be perfected, every func- 
tion fulfilled, rushes at once to maturity? Many 
think so, and have drawn from man’s feeble be- 
ginnings and unperfected developments here a strong 
argument for his immortality. However this may 
be, let us not quarrel with the present arrange- 
ment. Whether or not we can satisfactorily de- 
termine why all should once be babies, we have 
no difficulty at all in seeing why babies should be. 
Fancy a world without them! Shade of Herod, 
return toa world made up entirely of men and 
jvomen! No mfants, no children, no youths and 
maidens! Why, a Quaker world, in which roses 
and pinks should be slate-color, and tulips differ- 
ent shades of drab, and where birds should whine 
through their noses instead of singing, would be a 
far more cheerful place of residence. Ah, if ba- 
bies are part of the consequences ef the fall; if 
without the sin of Eve and Adam, their successors, 
like themselves, would have been born grown. up, 
surely the consideration may abate somewhat our 
resentmemt against a weakness which, if it 

“ Brought death into the world and all our woe,” 
brought also such redeeming compensations 
Babies are softening, nay izing, elements in 
society. The roughest boy pulls off his cap, softens 
to the cradle to “ take 
toil or business may fail 
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thebaby.” The man of 
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louded perchance 
—the soothing 


dimpled, rosy, trasting: “youngest born,” and see” 


» appeals to’his pity, and “pity melts’ 
his soul'to love.” Yes, & baby is your true re- 
finer and cultivator of the affections. Far more 


which constantly grinned in Egypt’s homes, to 
moderate the sensual. enjoyments of the inmates 
by ever reminding them of their mortality—the 
baby may as constantly remind the family circle of 
purity, of innocence, and of that world where 
“ their angels do always behold the face of the 
Father who is in Heaven.” 

Have you noticed an infant just waking from a 
nap? The hair damp and curled with balmy 
sweat, the cheek the inside of a rose-lipped shell, 
the eyes half opened and dreamy, the limbs and 
arms flung about like vine tendrils, graceful and 
aimless,—can anything be lovelier? Yes, in mem- 
ory an image rises lovelier still. A cherub babe, 
scarce two months old, brought into the sanctuary 
by a beautiful mother, to be dedicated to Him who 
“teok such into His arms and blessed them.” 
How touched with soul-felt tenderness was the 
face of the minister, for the unconscious innocent 
who lay in his arms was, you needed not to be 
told, his own! You felt, as you looked at the 
peaceful, sinless brow of that little one, that “ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” And another 
scene rises also: A little form, seemingly cut in 
alabaster, so pure, so faultless is it, with a wreath 
of lilies round a brow paler than they, but lit by 
an unearthly glow, the dimpled hands encircled 
with flower-bands, and the lips half parted with 
asmile. How lovely! we exclaim; but a deep 
sob comes from a mother’s riven Mart, and we 
turn away in tears. 

Tears! Oh, the tears shed over and by babies in 
this sin-strieken world! Whata “ great river” of 
grief, parting in Eden “from four heads,” has 
flowed thence to the four quarters of this globe! 
Is it not the mystery of mysteries that the only 
beings of our fallen race who are innocent of 
“ actual transgression,” should pass nights of tor- 
ture and days of weeping, and then, perhaps, wring 
the mother’s heart by the anguish of parting, and 
the “ pains of death?” Will it be so in the Mil- 
lennium? Will it be so when we shall have learn- 
ed better even the physical laws of our being, 
and the virtues of temperance and self-control? 
Philanthropists say no. 

“ True prophets may they be!” 

In the meantime, the heavenly gardens are fill- 
ing with these tender plants from earth’s miseries, 
and 

* Could a wish bring them, would we wish them back ’” 
Bet Wison. 
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DOCTRINAL PREACHING. 


(From Rey. Dr, Joseph P. Thompson's “ Discourse Commemor- 
ative of the Death of the late Dr. Lansing.” 


Ir is a serious error to suppose that a general in- 
terest in religion can be originated and sustained 
by mere exhortation,or by what is styled practical 
preaching, to the exclusion of doctrinal discussion. 
Almost every genuine revival has its origin in the 
vigorous and discriminating presentation of the 
great doctrines of the Gospel. Witness Jonathan 
Edwards. He whose feeble utterance and unim- 
passioned manner shook the assembly at Enfield 
as with the trumpet of the judgment and the tem- 
pest of Almighty wrath, was not a man of mere 
rhetoric or feeling—no popular declaimer—but 
carried into the pulpit, though with simpler phrase, 
the same keen logic shown in the Dissertation on 
the Will, which tasks the greatest intellects of the 
world. That very sermon on “Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God,” is awful in the cumulative 
strength and majesty of itsargument. It is a pyr- 
amid of doctrine, that with the weight of a thous- 
and worlds presses upon the guilty soul, and sinks 
it down to hell. It is a battery all charged with 
living truth, and therefore flaming out on every 
side the very lightning of God’s wrath. If Ed- 
wards had begun that sermon with some of the 
terrific figures of speech with which he applies 
and concludes it, if he had made such rhetoric the 
staple of his discourse, the minds of his hearers 
would have repelled it as an attempt to stir their 
sensibilities with imaginary terrors. But when, 
step by step, with the most accurate logic, was 
paved the inevitable way of sinners down to hell, 
no rhetoric could enhance that fearful warning of 
his text, “ their feet shall sdxde—in due time.” 

Edwards unconsciously reveals the secret of his 
power as a preacher, in this entry of his diary: 

“The holiness of God has always appeared to 
me the most lovely of all His attributes. The doc- 
trines of God’s absolute sovereignty and free grace, 
in showing mercy to whom He would show mercy, 
and man’s absolute dependence on the operations 
of God’s Holy Spirit, have very often appeared to 
meassweetand glorious doctrines. These doctrines 
have been much my delight. God’s sovereignty 
has ever appeared to me great part of His glory. 
It has often been my delight to approach God, 
and adore Him as a sovereign God, and ask sover- 
eign mercy of Him. I have loved the doctrines of 
the Gospel ; they have been to my soul like green 
pastures.” 

You may take that statement verbatim to char- 
acterize the faith and experience of our departed 
brother; and in that you have also the secret of 
his success. In the midst of the great revival at 
Auburn, Dr. Lansing published a volume of doc- 
trinal discourses, on purpose to counteract the 
growing tendency to mere “ popular” preaching. 
ln his preface, he insists upon a topical discussion 
of the great doctrines of the Gospel as essential to 
any real power in the pulpit. His subjects are 
chosen with a view to present the grand circle of 
Christian doctrines ; and I know not where to look 
for sermons that more happily combine a discrim- 
inating and logical statement of these doctrines, 
with an earnest popular application of them to the 
hearer... One of these sermons is a demonstration 
that.“ a eordial belief of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel is the test evidence of love to God.” The 
preacher sums up the argument in this vivid 
statement: “ There is no hope for sinners but as 
they are brought to the cordial and affectionate be- 
lef of those truths which are offensive to their car- 
nal hearts. The great point to be determined is, 
whether God or they shall submit. And whilst 
they are at varianee with their Maker on this 

oint, they yet know that He alone can save them. 

ut can they hope that He will save them, when 
they withhold from Him His rightful authority, 
and would disrobe Him of those distinguished per- 
fections and attributes, both of His nature and gov- 
ernment, that maintain the purity of His charac- 
ter, the majesty of His throne, and the glory of His 
reign yw * 
The doctrines in which our brother delighted, as 
did Edwards, were these: the holiness of God, in 
its beanty and its majesty—the holiness of His 
character, the holiness of His law, the holiness of 
His administration in all His ways;—the sover- 
eignty of God, as actual, because of His infinite 
being; as rightful, because Of His infinite holi- 
ness ;—the sinfulness of man, by reason of his 
rebellion against God—his voluntary transgression 
of a holy, and just, and good law; the sinner's 
need of regeneration in order to be restored to di- 
vine favor—a total change of moral character the 
indispensable condition of admission to heaven ;— 
the necessity of the atoning sacrifice of Christ, to 
prepare the way for man’s restoration to God, 
through the grace that pardons and justifies; the 
infinite love of the Son of God in dying for our re- 
demption ;—the ingratitude and guilt of the sinner 
in not accepting that grace and obeying the Gos- 
pel kom by the Ht need, therefore, “ pene Bag oh 
position by t Spirit to renew the selfish an 
wilful teennty=the drsed sovereignty of God in dis- 
pensing that grace ;—hence, the peril of the sinner 
in slighting the truth and grieving the Spirit 
God,;—this combination of ce and re- 
} mrenoms | which marks : relations to 
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“becomé soft and “musical! “How its “ winsome ” 
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with early light. 
And thou, who o’er thy friend's low bier, 
Sheddest the bitter like rain, 
Hope that a happier, brighter shore, 
ill give him to thy arms again. 
Nor let the good: man's trast depart, 
Though life its common gift ER 
Though pierced and breken be his 
And spurned of men he goes to die ; 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every sacred tear ; 

And heaven’s lon 
For all its chi 





REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 


Wuene, in these later times, can be found the 
records of such heroic sacrifices, such patient en- 
durance, such unselfish devotion, such steadfast- 
ness of pu , such overcoming of difficulties, 
and such su tial labors for the solid benefit of 
others, by all else esteemed unworthy, as in the 
annals of the Missionary enterprise, or in the com- 
mon walks of Christian life? Judson fearlessly 
confronting a tyrant king, and working and pray- 
ing for the salvation of his subjects in the very 

rison where that king had thrust him. John 

ounds clouting shoes at Portsmouth with one 
hand, and with the other leading ragged children 
into the kingdom of heaven. Martyn tearing him- 
self from the glories of Cambridge and a single 
heart in Engiand, that he might give the whole of 
his own to the ignorant and the lost of India. 
Munson and Lyman falling by the hands of those 
for whom they had forsaken home and friends, 
and all things else which cultured and sensitive 
souls cherish. Elizabeth Fry cheerfully relin- 
quishing the elegant luxuries of Earlham, and the 
society of the wise and the great, for the dun- 
geons and the reeking odors of Newgate and the 
Fleet. Hedley Vicars, one hour gathering a few 
of the chosen in his tent, that he might with them 
“Jabor’’ with God for a blessing on armies, and 
the next perishing in the path of duty in the 
trenches before Sevastopol. Do not such as these, 
with the whole army of the new crusade, compose 
the highest order of the Representative? Looking 
at them in the pure light which the Holy Spirit 
can alone create, should they not, shall they not, 
inspire larger hopes and purposes than lie within 
the scope of unsanctified genius, however great 
or glorious? They are, indeed, set for the 
example of the church; they compass us as 4 
great cloud of witnesses! God has placed them 
as models, as studies. They possessed nothing 
in the great element of their character which is 
not within the reach of all. Their line of action 
was so simple as not to be beyond the reach of 
any. The sublime, controlling principle of their 
life was the glory of God in the perfecting of their 
own faith, and in the salvation of souls ; and their 
bones, laid in the desert or beside the sea, are ever- 
lasting monuments of the grace of God, to which 
the church may ever turn witha feeling of devout 
gratitude and affection; and the record of their 
memorable deeds the hand of time, as it defaces 
the names of the world’s worthies, shall place 
deeper and deeper in the hearts of the advancing 
generations.— Protestant Churchman. 


ANGER. 


Prayer is the great remedy against anger: for 
it must suppose it in some degree removed before 
we pray, and then it is the more likely it will be 
finished before the prayer is done. We must lay 
aside the act of anger, as a preparatory for prayer ; 
and the curing the habit will be the effect and bless- 
ing of prayer; so that if a man, to cure his anger, 
resolves to address himself to God by prayer, it is 
first necessary that, by his own observation and 
diligence, he lay the anger aside before his pray- 
er can be presented ; and if we pray, and so en- 
deavor, we have all the blessing of prayer which 
God hath promised to be our security for success. 
Humility is the most excellent natural cure for 
anger in the world ; for he, that by daily consider- 
ing his own infirmities, makes the error of his 
neighbor to be his own case, and remembers that 
he daily needs God’s and his brother’s charity, 
will not be apt to rage at the faults of another, 
greater than that which he feels that he is fre- 
quently and more inexcusably guilty of.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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EVENING HOURS. 


Tue human heart has hidden treasures 
In secret kept, in silence sealed ; 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken if revealed. 
And days may pass in dull confusion, 
And nights in noisy routs may fiy, 
While, lost im fame’s or wealth’s illusion, 
The memory of the past may die. 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 
Such as in the evening silence come, 
When soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart's best feelings gather home. 
Then, in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe : 
And thoughts that once wrung groans of anguish, 
Now cause some mild tears to flow. 


And feelings once as strong as passions, 
Float softly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The taste of others’ sufferings seem ; 

Oh ! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How it longs for that time to be, 

When through the mists of years receding, 
Its woes but live in reverie. 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shades and loneliness, 
And whilg the sky grows dim and dimmer, 
Heed no untold woe’s distress— 
Only a deeper impress given 
By lonely hour and darkened room, 
To solemn thoughts that soar to heaven, 
Seeking a life and world to come. 
—Charlotte Bronte. 





THE LAW OF CRUCIFIXION. 


We have a common saying, “ The darkest time 
is just before break of day.’ There is nothing 
arbitrary in this spiritual fact. It must be so. No 
cross, no crown, men have repeated for ever. And 
all experience attests it, and shows, when it is over, 
that, things being as they are, not temptation only 
must succeed the coming of the filial spirit, not 
sorrow only when this spirit meets and resists the 
evils of earth and assaults from beneath, but even 
death, clouding the light of the transfiguration. 
The Apostle comes proclaiming the Truth ; we hear 
his word gladly, and follow him a while, as he 
speaks the word and rejoices to see men welcome 
it to their hearts; but sin and falsehood die not 
soon. Sin and falsehood have the world, the num- 
bers, and the power. And the world has in all 
times some form or other of the cross; and not 
only the Apostle, but the humblest disciple, must 
bear it after his Savior. Some may talk unwisely 
of persecution for righteousness’ sake, and proudly 
invite sympathy with themselves in their sacri- 
fices; others may sneer at the delusion, or, in 
wiser and gentler spirit, urge the true humility 
which forgets the self and accepts its lot without 
either reproach or complaint. But say what we 
will, so soon as the thing is looked at thoroughly, 
men will find themselves compelled to see and to 
confess that the cross is no temporary fact; but 
the burden which every true soul is destined to 
bear before it is made ; that the martyrdom 
which is really within always, even in ages of 
deepest darkness, is not an occasional heroism, but 
ruth, borne some time or other 
by who | ‘the life of Jesus. We 
cannot escape it. way, walk we but firmly 
in it, leads inevitably to the hour in which évil 
celebrates its triumph, and the of darkness 
spreads the shades in which the cross is seen. 
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retirement of a private experienc 
called to bear the witness ei-weed me - — 
of deed to the immortal Christ, the same inee 
eats itself, Let him worship only the Father. | 
sm serve men in the spirit of Jesus; let him ii, 
tify himself with the poor, the despised ioe 
slaved ; let him be true to God when the sects = 
false, and obedient to God when parties PF de 
country refuse obedience, and a Christian wi. 
either Christianity is despised, or, what is wo. 
distorted into the monstrous image of an almir\, 
despotism ; then he will learn also somethin» ” 
what his Master bore before him, and, livins 
He lived, amidst influences kindred to those wh ; 
gathered over him, he must go into his sad 
tirements, and bow beneath heavy grics, ,” 
drink a bitter cup, and stand once re 
cross: the Christ must again be crucified, 
Asad destiny, we think. A dark promise , 
the soul asking its rest and peace in God alone 
Precisely this: the end is rest and peace in Ga 
alone ; so we must be severed from everything be 
God. The earthly must die, death is in its ,, 
ture; the sensual must die, the selfish, the oe 
the Christ is erticified, but it is not the Christ he 
digs; the Christ is immortal.— Rev. Thoma: } 
Stone. 


WATER-FALLS. 





But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green bill athwart a cedarn cover ' 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By wortan’s wailing for her demon lover ! 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seth 
As if this earth in fast, thick pants were breathin: 
A mighty fountain momently was forced, 
Amid whose swift, half-intermittent burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thrasher’s flail ; 
As? ofa t,,e8e dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up moment!y the sacred river. 
i — Coleridg 
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Worticultare. 


HINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES ¢ 
CULTURE. 


“A good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit ; neit! 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 

Tne fruit crop is rapidly advancing to maturity, J 
we call attention to the fact that many persons are {ay 
careless about the kind of fruit that they grow. Tw 
seek, it is true, generally to obtain sorts that they | 
not, in order to remedy the evil that they know ew 
in their gardens, from the inferior character of a , } 
tity of their trees. But instead of cutting downy 
rooting out the inferior sorts to make room for bey 
they crowd the ground full of the new and old toy 
er, and tell you that when the former grow they 
by-and-by cut down the latter. The consequene 
this course usually is, that the newly planted ones 
half stifled by the old, and being deprived by them vig} 
adequate quantity of light, air, and nutriment, the dj 
kinds retain their place, and the new are ignorantly 
sumed to be at. fault, for some indescribable reas 
and the old state of things continues. 

This is a great mistake. Bad trees cannot bring f 
good fruit. Rootthem out, therefore, (as you shoulig 
corrupt emotions from your hearts,) and make room 
the good trees. These, with good tillage and plenty 
room, will soon repay the good resolution that got rni§ 
the worthless kinds. 

There are still some peculiarities in the stem 
plants that require our attention. It is to be obser 
that one characteristic feature of stems, is the cinm 
stance of their power of originating the buds, im 
which spring the branches of trees. By this facuwn 
parts of certain families that at first sight appew 
different from a stem, are shown to be of that nal 
Thus the Potatohas an underground stem distinct {f 
the root. Upon this stem is formed the tuber formgg 
the well-known vegetable of our daily use. And 
tuber itself cannot be regarded as part of the stem 
upon it are found the buds (familiarly called eyes 
means of which (as well as by the seed) this veget 
is propagated. The runners, as they are generally 
ed, produced at this season by strawberries, are trail 
stems, which develop buds, from which the roots ¥ 
now be seen descending into the earth beneath thy 
which thus become immediately independent play 
Many aquatic plants reproduce their species in 4 #1 
manner, running along by their trailing or cree 
stems on the surface of or beneath the mud at thea 
tom of ponds and rivers. 

In alluding, however, to the circumstance of t 
duction of buds being characteristic of roots, w 
notice that some plants develop buds on thei 
roots, as the Geranium, and many others. but# 
families above instanced, as examples of under 
stems, the true roots can be readily distinguishe # 
from those parts that we have pointed out as beisf 
tions of the stem of the plant. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Carnations are now in bloom in some locates 
in others their beauty is past. therefore, 18 
time to propagate them by layers i 

This, to the uninitiated, is a formidable ope™ 
but to the old florist, who can lay down his tit! 
ers in a ten-inch pot, it is a very a-b-c proceed 
us see if we can (as we desire to do) make | * 
of accomplishment to our readers as it is to 
ticed hand. First, cut dewn the flower stem ® 
move the stick that supported it from the po 
stir up the surface earth for an inch or more 
Then, holding the point of each shoot or ! 
left hand, with the right strip off all leaves 
shoot below the third joint from its end. A» . 
cut off from the extreme points of the leaves 
about a third of their length. (This is to res 
exhalation from the surface of the leaves until 
roots are formed.) Then, having at hand som 
compost made of one-third light loam and t*" 
sand and leaf mould, place two or three handias 
this compost evenly on the surface of the po 
all is ready for the performance of the operati” . 
hooked pegs of wood or fern raust be at hand, "* 
about three inches, the hook half an inch * 
take the layer between the thumb and #1" ne 
left hand, letting the third joint of it re! age puree 
second finger, by which it is to be ste) © ont 
Then, with a sharp pen-knife, mak: mneision 
under this third joint, but only half throug 
then turning the blade of the knife, pass * “P" 
through the joint. The cut is then comple 
ing a peg, place the hook just over the - - 
slightly press the joint down into the '0°*' 
This serves the double purpose of keepi"é > 
open and the layer steady whilst rooting: a 
the layers are pegged down, give 4 gente 
through the fine rose of the watering-c™, *”" 
pot stand in a shady place. The watering att 
peated daily, so as to keep the surface 9” er 
If the earth immediately over the cut joint g°™ - 
off, place a pinch or two of compost upo? . un 
necessary. The layers take five or six wee™ iw 
and when taken off the stem must be divided ‘J 
them and the eld plant, and the newly eit 
must be raised with care, by thrusting sone sth 
bladed table knife er am ivory paper knife be 
raise them up. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Beet is a vegetable that we have not here? 
verted to in our review of this department 
healthy vegetable, and one of easy culture, 
cultivation and a rich soil. Sow in rows ~ 
apart, and the Grills about half an “r nf 
thinly, and hoe out the plants, when up, ne eat 
apart. The turnip-rooted is the best for t 
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js beneficial. “For the winter crop, sow bet 
be mi éf May and the middle of June. At the 
October, take up.the roots and stow away in a 
re, in quite dry sand. 
HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA, 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


ne Son@ oF Sonos; Translated from the orign 
Hebrew, with a Commentary, Historical and ( 
jeal. “By Christian D. Ginsburg. pp. 191. Lo 
mans. 
Among a multitude of merely imaginative comm 
jes on the Song of Songs, this is one of the ve 
w which deserve tobe read. The “Song of 8 ng 
more properly the “‘/inest, the most beawti/ul, the m 
'gcellent Song,’ possesses all the external marks, 
he learnéd commentatot maintains, which entitle ot 
writings to a place in the list of the sacred book 
d the evidence for its canonicity is as conclusive 
which is commonly adduced to prove the canoni 
of any other portion of the Old Testament. Ri: 
ce for Hol ripture in general, and special adr 
tion for this book in particular, characterize the wh 
Mr. Ginsburg’s volume, and fully shield him agai 
y suspicion of skepticism or levity, while he avo 
dissent from those who consider the Song of Son 
be an allegorica] representation of the love of Chr 
d His Church. Ina very copious introduction 
ils the various theories which have been put fo 
Jews and Christians, during many ages, as tot 
ppe and meaning of this most singular Scriptu 
( 7 rare perseverance he has collected notices 
ne Hebrew commentaries, of which few persons t 
e himself have any knowledge. With great cles 
he states his theory, and we quote his own wor 
not only expository of that theory, but as happi 
gestive to these students who have not yet ris¢ 
e the perplexity which the apparent obscurity 
Song causes ; 





DESIGN OF THE SQNG OF SOLOMON. 


The particular design of this book has been mu 
puted. It is here maintained that, upon careful e 
tion, it will be found to record an cra mple of vi 
in a young woman who encountered and conquers 
greatest temptations, and was eventua rewarde 
simple narrative of which, divested of its poet 
, is a8 follows: There was a family living 
lem, consisting of a widowed mother, several gon 
one daughter, who maintained themselves b 
ning and pasturage. The brothers were particular 
ial to their sister, and took her under their speci 

, promising that her prudence and virtue should | 
tly rewarded by them In the course of tim 

le tending the flock, and, according to the custo: 
e shepherds, reserting at noon beneath a tree f 

ter against the meridian sun, she met with a prac. 
hepherd youth, to whom she afterwards becam 
pused. One morning, in the spring, this youth iy 

d her to accompany him into the field; but th 
hers, overhearing the invitation, and anxious f 

reputation of their sister, in order to prevent the 

ting, sent her to take care of the vineyard: 
damsel, however, consoled her beloved and herse 
the assurance that, though s¢ parated bodily, indir 
ble ties subsisted between them, over whic! 
hers had no control, She requested him 
in the evening, and, as he did not come, she feare 
some accident had befallen him on the w Ay, 
tin search of him, and found him. The evenin 
was the only time in which they could enjoy ea 

r's company, as, during the day the damsel wa 
pied in the vineyards On one o casion, whe 
ring a garden, she accidentally came into the pre 
e of King Solomon, who happened to be on 
ner visit to that neighborhood. Struck with th 

hty of the damsel, the King conducted her into hi 

] tent, and there, assisted by his court ladies, en 

vored with alluring flatteries and promises to gai 

affection ; but without effect. Released fro n th 

g’s presence, the damsel soon sought an intervier 
her beloved shepherd. 

The King, however, took her with him to his ¢ apite 
at pomp, in the hope of dazzling her with hi 
dor; but neither did this prevail, for while ever 

she told her beloved shepherd, who had followex 
to the capital, and obtained an interview with her 
he was anxious to quit the gaudy scene for her 
home. The shepherd, on hearing this praised 
onstancy, and such a manifestation of their mu 
ttachment took place, that several of the court 
were greatly affected by it 
the King, still determined, if possible, to win her 
ons, watched for another favorable opportunity 
ith flatteries and allurements surpassiny all that 

e He 
ed to elevate her to the highest rank, and to raise 
bove all his concubines and queens, if she would 

ply with. his wishes; but, faithful to her es pou- 
she refused all his overtures, on the plea that her 

tions were pledged to another. The King, con 

d at last that he could not possibly prevail, was 

ed to dismiss her, and the shepherdess, in company 
her beloved shepherd, returned to her native place 
heir way home, they visited the tree under which 
had first met, and there renewed their vows of 

y to each other. On her arrival in safety at her 
her brothers, according to their promise, re- 
d her greatly for her virtuous conduct.’ 

h, if Mr Ginsburg be correct, is the argument of 
k, and if any ask of what use such a narrative 
be among the inspired writings, he will answer 

m example of virtue ina humble individual who 
assed successfully through unparalleled tempta 
is well worthy of a place in the sacred canon. He 
mind inquirers that lessons of wisdom and virtue 

hterspersed through the Old and New Testaments, 

ot only conveyed in a purely didactic form, but pre- 

i in attractive narratives, adorned with charms of 

y, and enforced under attestations of history. The 
1 Shulamite shepherdess he believes to have been a 
person, as real as Noah, Daniel, or Job, and the 

of Songs he takes to be a historical poem, telling 

ngth a tale of purity and constancy, somewhat 
in its moral tendency to that shorter instance— 
bgh dissimilar as to the circumstances—which the 
of the book of Genesis adduces, when relating 
air of Potiphar’s wife and Joseph.—Chris r 
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r —It happened 
fTrey, after the rising 
spend the long vaca- 
Soon after his arrival, 
6 pulpit that upon a cer- 
h u et of catechizing” in the 
Trad included the posting of the eminent 
end time, he appeared at Lord Jeffrey's 
be requested that the entire establishment 
' Nee ted. This was readily done; for almost 
me ee though the catechizing process 
once § lete, stil] visit each house in the 
year, and collect the family to listen to a 
how, Ce what was Lord Jeffrey's conster- 
entire household being assembled in 

Worthy minister said in a sol- 
» J always begin my examination 
family. — you tell me, then, 
; ever was an Edin- 

More thoroughly nonplussed. After 
| Servants looked on in hor- 

wat-a judge should not know his 
>) : — speech, and answered 
* “we u y | completely dumbfounded 
the dudes “ mith, a man may be said 
wie , his calling effectually when 

ility and success.”— Frasey s 
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The particular design of this book has been much 
sputed. It is here maintained that, upon careful ex- 
ination, it will be found to record an example of vir- 
sina young woman who encountered and conquered 
greatest temptations, and was eventually rewarded ; 
e simple narrative of which, divested of its poetic 
“mn, is a8 follows: There was a family living at 
ulem, consisting of a widowed mother, several sons, 
id one daughter, who maintained themselves by 
rming and pasturage. The brothers were particularly 
rtial to their sister, and took her under their special 
re, promising that her prudence and virtue should be 
eatly rewarded by them In the course of time, 
hile tending the flock, and, according to the custom 
the shepherds, reserting at noon beneath a tree for 
elter against the meridian sun, she met with a grace- 
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al tent, and there, assisted by his court ladies, en- 
,vored with alluring flatteries and promises to gain 
iffection ; but without effect. Released from the 
ng’s presence, the damsel soon sought an interview 
her beloved shepherd. 
The King, however, took her with him to his capital 
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re, she told her beloved shepherd, who had followed 
into the capital, and obtained an interview with her, 
t she was anxious to quit the gaudy scene for her 
» home. The shepherd, on hearing this, praised 
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, steadily SUPPERS” Keaders of the Bible know that the first 
> an incision “1, 80 confidently pronounced “ nonsense,” is 
a pao in leaiah xxxiy. 1 “ . 
if throug™ the sté hitters Aon 11 But the cormorant and 
. it upward JOR well in ie ness its, the owl also and the raven 
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jen complete® licence omy and the stones of emptiness.” The 
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, am vee § to the oaths of the tribes, even thy word. 
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acm and ‘rd Jeffrey and his Catechism.—It happened 
ring-can 4 be mn that the late Lord Jeffrey, after the rising 
watering ™u* . _ .Jurt of Session, came to spend the long vaca- 
urface always ad . hina Ae of L——. Soon after his arrival, 
cut joint get wet oy he a from the pulpit that upon a cer- 
: it whe : 1 vould “ hold a diet of catechizing” in the 
ost upon “— uch included the dwelling of the eminent 
or six weeks pati? b. - to his time, he pam at Lord Jeffrey's 
t be divid the. requested that the entire establishment 
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. then But what was Lord Jeffrey's conster- 
om inp,’ the entire household being assembled in | 
DE: nererofor® Wice, “ayy the worthy minister said in a sol- 
ve noe de the head 2p sands I always begin my examination 
departmen “i j at i San on family. Will you tell me, then, 
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Degenerate has 
made so much of tin-pot as that of , 
and had little beyond its duration to recommend it— 
if Homer has made so much of this, we say, what 
would he not have accomplished with such a subject as 
Gacegs of Eeveteqmete te Me hand, as it now 
lies ready to the hands, or es oe ey 
goss of Spee eee ir) aink what descrip- 
tions the great storm w have furnished Homer 
with! The angry Zolus! Tents and penates 


What were the capulte, battering- 
ray-horse, employed at the siege of 
the thundering batteries, mon- 

e mines which reduced Se- 
What a weighing of destinies 
nkermann! How 

Venus and the other goddesses would have interposed 
to'avert the bullets that floored Sir George Brown—the 
handsome Sir George !—and killed the brave Cathcart! 
What a pathetic picture Homer would have drawn of 
Sir De Lacy Evans, sitting in his tent under the influ- 
ence of calomel, giving his orders through the wet 
canvass! How the verse would have risen when he 
described the morale conquering the physique, or rather 
physic ; and Sir De Lacy mounting his charger, shar- 
ing in the dangers of the well-fought field—happily 
with that impunity his devotion and his patriotism so 
richly merited! And are such deeds to 
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Is Alfred Tennyson dead! Istomine! atchemoff! 
Popoff !—have ye all been snatched off '—have ye all 
popped off, enemies though ye were, without having 
your names wedded to immortal verse! Is Sir Harry 
Jones, on his litter, to be forgotten! Is Todleben— 
the ingenious Todleben—to be less noticed than if he 
had been plain Ben Toddle, hitched, like Ben Battle 
atid Young Ben, into a punning ballad, and sung about 
the streets—at least a nine days’ wonder’ I depre- 
cate such injustice! I deplore such degeneracy !— 
United Service Magazine. 


The Great Eastern.—Mr. Scott Russell the other 
day stated that three-fourths of the shares in the Great 
Eastern monster ship were held by members and asso- 
ciates of the institution of civil engineers—a favorable 
guarantee for the safety of the structure as well as the 
success of the company. 


Agricultural Prizes—Lord Ebrington’s Prize 
Scheme has fallen to the ground for want of competi- 
tion among the farmer’s sons. For the examination 
of this year only one candidate presented himself. 


Rugby.—The Rev. Dr. Goulburn has resigned the 
headmastership of Rugby. It is said that he has been 
| offered the living of Newbury, by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and he is also named as one of the probable suc- 
cessors to the Dean of Canterbury’s vacant pulpit in 
Quebec chapel. 


Staff of the Bank of England.—The Bank of 
England employs 1,016 persons, viz. 814 officers and 
clerks, 23 agents and sub-agents, 86 door-keepers, mes- 
sengers, and porters, and 93 mechanics. The secretary 
has £900 per annum, with residence ; and the deputy 
£660. The chief accountant, £1,200, with residence ; 
the deputy £1,000. The chief cashier, £1,200, with 
residence ; the deputy-assistant, £1,000 ; the principal 
of branch bank office, £1,000; the principal 
of discount office, £1,000 ; the agents and sub-agents 
at the branches receive incomes varying in amount 
from £400 to £2,000 per annum, mostly with residences 
and coal allowances.—Civil Service Gazette. 


That Holy Bible Twang.—Once upon a time, 
an elderly Scotchwoman gave her grandson the news- 
paper to read, telling him to read it aloud. The only 
| reading aloud the boy had been much in the way of 
hearing was at the parish kirk, and he began to read in 
the exact tone in which he had so often heard the min- 
ister read. The good lady was shocked at the boy’s 
profanity, and, giving him a box on the ear, exclaimed, 
‘What! dost thou read the newspaper with the Bible 
twang!” Oh, that Bible twang ! surely the arch-enemy 
must have invented it as the thing wherewith to thin 
off the number of church-goers, or to send those to 
sleep who go. Would, however, that this mistake be- 
tween saying a thing and singing it were unknown 
south of the Tweed. Nonconformists and Episcopa- 
lians among us are largely infected by it. The extem- 
poraneous mode of preaching, so general among Non- 
conformists, is much more favorable to a natural man- 
ner than the reading of sermons, so common among 
Churchmen. Many Nonconformists, however, have 
muck to unlearn in this respect, before they can hope 
to become agreeable public instructors: and with re- 
gard to many of our clergy, from the ever-recurring 
notes with which they begin and close their sentences, 
ene is tempted to think they must have been influenced 
in this respect by their long familiarity with Latin hex- 
ameters. Certainly, we get the same key-note at the 
beginning of the sentence, the same monotonous level 
through the middle, be the middle long or short, and 
the never-failing dacty] and spondee at the end.—Brit- 
ish Quarterly Review. 

Isle Perim,.—We learn, says the Pays, that the Im- 
aum of Muecat and Zanzibar, who recently succeeded 
his father, has remonstrated against the English hav- 
ing taken possession of the Island of Perim, at the en- 
trance of the Red Sea. Itis well known that the prap- 
erty of this island has been long claimed both by the 
Imaum and by the Shah of Persia, and that these two 
sovereigns had, ina certain manner, divided the nomi- 
nal possession. 

Orangelsm.—The ferocious spirit of Orangeism 
still exists in Ireland, and every first of July it is sure 
to break out disastrously. The Ulster papers report 
the perpetration of a homicide at a ~ called Cross- 
gar, arising out of a riot provoked by a procession of 
these Orange firebrands, bearing insulting banners and 
playing insulting party tunes. 

§, §. Jubilee Hall.—The Jubilee Memorial Building, 
erected by the Sunday School Union in Old Bailey, 
and consisting of a spacious lecture-hall, library, read- 
ing-rooms, class-rooms, and business premises, is at 
length completed. The total cost have been £8,300, to- 
ward which £6,300 have been contributed, leaving a 
balance due of £2,000. 

Jerdan Water.—It is already known that the wa- 
ter used at the christening of the Princess Beatrice 
was brought from the river Jordan. It appears that 
Captain Geoffrey Nightingale, Hyderabad Cavalry, 
when traveling some time since in the Holy Land, vis- 
ited the River Jordan, and had some of the water put 
into bottles, which, being hermetically sealed, the Cap- 
tain brought to England, and, upon the birth of the 
Princess Beatrice, he placed at the disposal of the 
Queen a quantity of the water sufficient for the bap- 
tismal ceremony. Captain Nightingale’s offer was ac- 
cepted by Her Majesty, and the Jordan water was ac- 
cordingly placed in the royal font and used in the cer- 
emony. 























“THE INDEPENDENT, 
A WEERLY RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEW SPAPER. 


CIRCULATION NEARLY 30,000!!! 


Being larger than that of My similar journal in the world, and 
is increasing rapidly. 

It is edited by eminené clergymen, assisted by the following 
distinguished 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous others. 
€ORRESPONDENTS 
from all sections of the Union, from England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, eontribute to enrich the 


columns of 
THIS JOURNAL. 

Fach year of the existence of THE INDEPENDENT has 
wit d large i to the roll of its subscribers ; but sinee 
the great impulse given by its discussions on the Fugitive Slave 
Bill in 1850, the ratio of yearly increase in that roll has probably 
exceeded that of 

ANY OTHER RELIGIO®S JOURNAL. 

The verdict of the nity, and especially of ministers and 

im fluential ehureh bers, upon the course of 
THE INDEPENDENT 
in opposition te unrighteous laws, shows that Christians were 
yearning for some outspoken protest against national iniquity,— 
gome earnest and pointed application of the Word of God to po- 
litical duties and affairs. 
_ For the future, the plan of the paper will not be changed a 
any essential particular, but improvements will be introduced 
whieh we doubt not our readers will appreciate. 
: AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE 

will be @ digest or resume of she periodical literature of Burope, 

jally in the departments of theology, sacred philology, and 
philesophy. 

A department of 

* PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 

will also be furnished, which cannot fail to be appreciated by all 
lovers of flowers. . 

The departments of . 
LITERATURE AND ART 
wll be conducted as heretofore ; the latter under the direstion of 
a gentleman well schooled in Art, and whom the leading artists 
of thie city vecognize as @ competent and candid eritic. 

But the great and leading aim of the editors and proprietor of 
The Independent is to make 

RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 
be subordinate to the one 




















THE ORDER OF THE PAPER 

| will be enbstantially as : 
First P. Contributors and Correspondents. 
Secon and ages— Correspondence, In- 
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Academy of 
ject of * The Ini of the Extension of Slavery,” and a dis- 
course on the “ Divinely Appointed Freedom of the Pulpit, the 
Senate, and the Press. 
The following are afew of the numerous notices the above 
work has reeeived frem the Press: 
From the New York Buangelist. 


“The discourses are full of that fiery eloquence for which 
Dr. Cheever is so distinguished. The volume is published in 
very beautiful style.” 


From The Independent. 


“‘ This is the very best pepular exhibition of the Bible argu- 
ment against Slavery.” 


From the New York Examiner. 
“ These discourses are written with the author’s int 
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Office of Racine and Mississippi Railroad Co., 


44 Place. 
NEW YORK, JULY 16, 1857. 
INTEREST NOTICE. 


gage 
‘will be paid on and after that on presentation of the 
coupons, at the office of Messrs. M. K. JESUP & CO., 


No. 44 Exchange Place. 
HENRY 8. DURAND, President. 


TT SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST ON THE FIRST MORT- 
this ,»due on the Ist of August, 
proper 


EDUCATION. 
CLEVELAND FEMALE SEMINARY. 


SAMUEL &8T. JOHN, LE.D., Paincirat. 
Muss LINDA T. GUILFORD... ... » ppeeecane Vies-Paincreau. 
pss ENSUING YEAR OF THE 
tion will commence on Wednesday, September 
surrounded 
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L DBD OLMSTED, 


Chicago, Illinols, 


ness, he feels confident that he is able to do the 

a manner as shal! be satisfactory to such as 

their confidence. Al! the business is tran 

to the lender. Please address L. D. OLMSTED, Chicago. 
By special permission I refer to— 


New York. 
Henry Young, Esq., John Olmsted, . 
George Bliss & Co., Owen P. Olmsted, . 
8. B. Chittenden & Co., P. Thatcher, 
8. Cochran & Co., hic 


J_K. &E. B. Place, 
Read, Taylor & Co., 
Chittenden, Coe & Co., 


Chicago. 
Ogden, Fleetwod & Co., 
Cc. G. Hammond, ¥ 
Hon. Mark Skinner, 


FFERS HIS SERVICES AS AGENT TO PER- | an extensive Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus will 


- | durin the zene, ap4 ternamen: tems oO quae ewes we 
in such | begiven frequently. No charge will be made for lectures. 
honor him with 8 
without expense . 


gent, Cleveland Seminary. 
Watt, Dunning & Graham. John High, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio, July Ist, 1857. “51 
Boston. Officer & Brother. 
Austin, Sumner & Co. Soper A YOUNG LADY, QUALIFIED TO TEACH 
New Haven, Conn. Hon. J.P. n. the English Studies with the higher branches of Mathemat- 
Wells Southworth, Esq., New London, Conn. ics and Latin, desires a situation as Teacher in some High School 
Hon. Asa Bacon, Hon. Thomas W. Williams | or Academy. Does object to the South or West. Best of 
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Thaddeus Sherman, Esq., Francois Allyn, Esq. 
‘ontreal. 


Prof. Denison Olms‘ed. Mi 
—— Conn. D. P. Janes, Esq. 
Day, Owen & Co., Seymour eWitiney. : 
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y not 
references given. Address X. Y. Z. at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
South Hadley, Mass., until August 6th, and after that time, at 
Westerly, R. L. 452-453* 











INSURANCE. | 


4 is NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS 
- Institation will commence Sept. 15th. A limited number 





it ear- 
nestness and eloquence.” 


From the New York Churchman. 


“The subject is handled with very great ability, as weil as 
earnestness, throughout.” 


From the American Baptist. 
“The volume before usis eminently timely.” 
From the Congregational Journal. 


“The well-known anti-slavery views of Dr Cheever will se- 
cure a wide ciroulation of these discourses.” 





The book is 12mo, of 272 pages, printed on handsome paper, in 
large type, and neatly bound im cloth. Will be sent free of pos- 
tage to any part of the United States, on receipt of ™ cents a 
postage stamps er otherwise. Address the publisher, 


JOSEPH H. LADD, 
448tf No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 


EMOVAL.—SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOBITORY, 
New York.—In consequenee of the sale of the premises 
leer eget on lease by the Am. S. 83. Union, the New York 
(Sen y 001 Depository has been removed from Nassau street 
and Chambers street to No. 375 Broadway, betw 
and White streete, New York. G. S. SCOPIE 
440i 


PIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, WEFKLY. TAKE 

it and learn the Facts and Philosophy of Spiritual Inter- 
eourse. Address CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 346 Broadway, N. 
Y. Priee $2 per annum. 442-455°5 





Franklin 
, Agent. 








CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE BEST SCHOOL BOOKS. | 
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BARNES & co°*RsB»? 








66 S. 
A. 
“DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE” 
Of all their publications, including TEXT BOOKS upon GEOG- 
RAPHY, MATHEMATICS, HISTORY, READING, ORTHOG- 
RAPHY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, and the 
SCIENCES generally, sent (post-paid) to any address in the 
United States, upon application to the Publishers. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 
51 and 53 John street, 
Publishers of the National Series of Standard School Books. 
" he ng ee __ 452-453 _ 
SEVEN PORTRAITS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
ENRY WARD BEECHER. 
A splendid Portrait of Mr. Beecher, drawn by Grozelier, to- 
ether with the portraits of Charles Sumner, Horace Greeley 
Ealmon P. Chase, John G. Whittier, William H. Seward, and 
John P. Hale, will be forwarded, free of charge, to any part of 
the United States on receipt of Onz DoLLan. Address, 
C. H. BRAINARD, 
452-454 122 Washington St., Boston. 











New Series—New Editers. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


rns LONG ESTABLISHED PERIODICAL, 

instituted in a liberal and progressive spirit, as an organ 
of Theological Discussion and of Fiterary and Philosophic 
Criticism, has acquired a high reputation, at home and abroad, 
for the successful execution of the purpose of its founders and 
conductors, among whom have been some of the best thinkers, 
the ripest scholars, and the ablest writers of the country. 

The CCII. Number, for July, 1857, recently issued, is the first 
of Vol. LXIII., and initiates a new series under the editorial 
care of 


Rav. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., 
AND 








Rrv. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Boston. 


The pages of the Examinzgr will contain contributions from 
competent writers, on subjects of immediate and vital interest— 
its present conducters being determined to maintain its past 
aharacter, to nerease its value by adding to the variety of ite 
contents, and to make it in every respeet one of the very fore- 
most journals of its class. 

It is proposed in the new series to devote a larger space than 
has heretofore been given toa critical survey of cotemporary 
Uterature, including periodicals, and to literary and scientific 
intelligence. And thus, and in other ways, care will be taken 
to combine the freshness of the magazine with the thoroughness 
of the review. 

The Examivan is a bi-monthly, handsomely printed on fine 
paper, in large type. Each number contains 156 octavo pages, 
accompanied by a Literary Advertiser. The terms are Foun 
DOLLARS 4-YBaR, payable in advance. 

The July number will be sent to parties wishing to examine 
the work, on the remittance of 60 cents in postage stamps. 

Published by the Proprietor, 
21 Bromfield street, Boston. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
249 Washington street, Boston. 
Cc. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


452-454 554 Broadway, New York. 
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MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 

AVEN, BACON & CO, (SUCCBRSSORS TO BA- 

€ON & RAVEN) Piano Forte Manufacturers. Wareroom 

No. 135°Grand street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 


of Instruments, exetusively of our own Manufacture, may be 
found. Warranted in every respect. 439 











T H. CHAMBERS’ PIANOS AND MELODEONS, 
e Nos. § and 10 Bible House, Astor Place, corner of Fourth 
avenue, New York (formerly Dubois & Stodart ; Dubois, Baeon 
& Chambers.) The oldest establishment, and a reliable place te 
purchase. Each Pianoforte warranted in every respect. Pianes 
exchanged and hired. Second-hand Pianos, of different makea, 
for sale lew. Liberal discount to clergymen and professors. 
444-469 





“PIANO FORTES AT BARGAINS. 


|S eee DAVIS & COS, HAL BROS, 
and other Boston and New York Pianos, uting the 
largest and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, 


ean always be seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Piaaos, 
from $20 to $175. MELODEONS, cheap. New Pianos To Ley, 
AND SENT APPLIED ON PURCHASE. 
T. S. BERRY, Marble Bullding, 
446-497 458 Broadway, corndér Grand street. 
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KETCHAM, HILLER & MERSEREA®, 
Successors to 
6. B. HATCH & @O., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
99 Cuampras Street, 


(Corner of Church street,) 


Offer for sale a fali and fresh assortment of the latest styles of 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


B® Depot of the 
423-+(X “GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS.” 


LITCHFIELD & BRADY; 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers ia 
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MEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
a 
uintinitaners ot the 
CURRED YOKE SHIRTS. 
All goods warranted as represented. 


ow , 
New York. 





| eee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


against loss by fire. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE 8. DOUGHTY, BUGENE PLUNKETT, 
President, Vice-President, 


Frederick Pentz, 
Jacob Little, 
Richard F. Carman, 


J.T. B. Maxwell, 
Ab’m Van Santveord, 
William A. 8. Vaa Deasn 


Marshall 0. Roberts, Robert Hogan, 
Ambrose C. Kingsland Hiram Andersoa, 
John R. Peters, Waldo Hut@fins, 
Ramsay Crooks, Charles B. Hart, 


Frederic De Peyster, 
BE. K. Collins, 

Alfred Plunkett, 
John Garcia, 


Howard C. Oady, 
Edouard Bossange, 
Wiliam Ferdon, 
¥. J. Hesford, 


Danijg] Richards, Anson Livingston, 
G. urnhap, Robert W. Mead, 
Wm. H. Johnson, Charles Sagory, 
Henry L. Hoguet, John Ewen, 


Joannes Gourd, 

L. E. Lahens, 

S. J. Pardessus, 

Georgé B. Morewood. 
HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 


Charles B. White, 
P. K. Francis, 
John H. Brower, 


This Company insures all kinds ef Buildings, Household 
Furniture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other property, 


of young ladies are received into the family of the Principal as 
boarding pupils. Applications for admission er for circulars con- 
taining full info! on may be addressed to 
. PROF. A. GRAY, 
(Care of Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D.,) 
July 9th, 1857. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE. 


CLASSICAL, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 
Boarding-School, located at Bridgeport, Conn. Rev. G. 
B. DAY, M. A., Principal. 
Term of 22 weeks commences April 27tk. Price $140 for Sum- 
mer Term—one-half payable in advance. 
References—Faculty of Wale College. 436-487 





Y. Male and Female. Board and tuition $120 per 
ear. Stoves in students’ rooms. Term opens Septem 
Sth. Gentlemen instructors in Piano Music, Painting, and Mod- 
ern Languages. [450tf] REV. A. FLACK, A.M., Prineipal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
IRST PREMIUM HOT-AIR FURNACES 
AND HEATERS.—We would call the attention of the pub- 
lic to our stock of Tubular Spiral Furnaces, Hedenberg’s Gele- 
brated Portable Fernaces and Heaters, Spiral Furnaces for 


Wood, and Hedenberg’s New Patent Hot-Water Furnaces. Our 
articles, and the most workmanlike manner in which we put 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS !! 
Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Varee. 


SAY TO EVERY 
Ww FyINSLOW'S Soothing Ayrup or your ehilaven testking: 


“iat, ties eles 
, it 
We say again, DO NOT WEG rr. 


from any other cause. 
posttivet a lr i | Wy soaiase welbef te’ oe 
I to our 
buffering chia” wha “ 
Millions of bottles are sold every year in the United States. It 
is an old and well tried remedy. 
Price Only 25 Cents a Bottle. 
aa None uine nniess the fac-simile of RT 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wlepper. ended 
B@ Bold by Druggists throughout the world. 


DRESS BOOTS AND GAITERS. 


L. WATKIN 8, 
114 FULTON STREET, 
Between Sense bas Papen are, B- Ye 
° 


443-455 





GOODS, and selis at priees which cannot fall 
eustomer. 42” All orders punctually attended to. 

Fishing, Hunting, Surveyors’, and Ragineers’ Boote, warrant 
ed water-proof. 

oa” Misses’, Boys’, and Cifidren’s Shoes, in every variety. 





GAS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


AS APPARATUS, AFTER THER PATENT 
of the Maryland Portable Gas Company. ©. W. WOOD- 
WORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple, and efficient gas machine, adapted in all respects to the 
wants of private dweilings, public and private schools, church- 
es, colleges, factories, foundries, hotels, watering-places, &e., 
as well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by 
applying to 


445-457 Xe 


C. W. WOODWORTH & ©0., 
74 Wall street, N. Y. 





R. TAYLOR’S WATER-CURE AND KINE- 
SIPATHIC INSTITUTION, 650 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. city. 

he means of cure for all classes of invalids are thoroughly and 
exclusively Hygienic. In addition to the usual methods, the 
MOVEMENT CURE is used for deformities, and many chronic 
ailments. The COMPRESSED AIR-BATH, for diseases of the 
respiratory organs, employed with great success in France and 





England. The Electro-Chemical Bath, &c. Transient board 
$1 per day. Send a postage stamp for a pamphilet-circular. 
Address, GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D., or 
449-4613 CHAS. F. TAYLOR, M.D. 
WOMANS’ FRIEND! 
Time, Money, anp Lazor Bavep sy Ustne 


THE “H. B. AMBS’ 
“GERMAN MAGICAL DETERSIVE SOAP.” 


HIS ARTICLE (FORMERLY KNOWN AS 

the ‘‘H. B. Ames’ German Chemical Erasive Soap,” is made 
by a process not known to any other manafseturer in the United 
States, possesses the following advantages OVER ALL other 
Washing Soaps, viz.—It may be used equally well with hard or 
soft water. It requires not half the quantity as of other soaps 
to aceomplish the same object. Clothes need but little rubbing, 
and no boiling if thoroughly rinsed, thus avoiding the wear upon 
the wash-board ; it does not require one-half the time and labor 
to accomplish the same object that the best family soaps do, and 
it tends to set the eolers, and does not injure the fabric. 














them up, have become so widely known, as to make it unneces- 
sary to give any description here. Suffice it to say, that they 
in every instance give entire satisfaction as to the quality of 
heat, economy, cleanliness, and what is most important, safety. 
On this point we are very particular. They are adapted to the 
warming of buildings or churches of any size, in the city or 


447-408X cous 


Orricr, Repusuic Fine Insvrance Company, 
No. 16 Wall street, June 1, 1857. 
Division of Profits. 
HIS COMPANY, WITH A CASH CAPITAL OF 
$150,000, and surplus of ever $100,000, insures all over 
the United States, at favorable rates, against loss and damage 
by fire, on all kinds of property. 

Attention is particularly requested to the conditions of the 
Charter, whieh provides that after paying seven per cent. per an- 
num on the outstanding scrip, the Trustees s then declare a 
dividend of four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the remaining prefits 
in serip to the policy holders on all polieies which shall have = 

ired during the fiscal year terminating the last day of 





with this Company a chance to participate in itsannual profits. 
This scrip must ti to te until the amount of the 
capital and scrip together shall exceed OnE MILLION OF Dowars. 
Dividends of scrip for the past three years, amounting in the 
aggregate to 743% percent., have been already declared, and 
which the parties entitled thereto have been and are now receiv- 





ing. 

ga As this Company has always declined insuring policies 
through the medium of Brokers or out of town Agents, it is im- 
portant that all applications for insurance be made direct te the 
office or through respectable houses in the city. 


TRUSTEES: 
Charles H. Russell, Josiah Oakes, 
Daniel B. Fearing, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
William H. Russell, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
Augustus C. Downing, W. H. Cary, 
Gazaway B. Lamar, 


Wm. Butler Duncan, 


Mortimer W. Hamilton, 
Denning Duer, 

John Steward, Jr., 
Robert B. Minturn, 
Reuben Withers, 
Edward C. Center, 


Peleg Hall, 

Robert S. Hone, 

Samuel V. Hoffman, 

Jacob Anthony, Jr., 

J. P. Giraud Fester, 

Jehn A. 0. Gray. 
ROBERT S. HONE, President. 
Duncan F. Curry, Seoretary. 
448-453-457-461-466-471 


CONTINENTAL 

BX sc FAN 2 COMPANY 
" “OFFICE—i8 Wall street. 

Cash Capital.......-.-.+.+see000+-- 
POLICY HOLDERS 











-8500,000 


68 


AND 


r, annually, thus giving toevery person who effects insurance 70 


68 


AND 


70 


68 


N. H. Wolfe, Fred’k A. Delano, 

Isaac Townsend, Joseph Howland, 

James Warren, Dan’! Drake Smith, AND 
Arth ur Leary, Frederic G. Foster, 


70 


sures those who may need anythin 
shall be spared bo pepe them. 


try. L. HEDENBERG & SON, 


58 Walker street, three doors west of Broadway. 


449-461* 





~ BOMETHING NEW. 


B. T. 


BUST MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 
Manufactured from Commen Salt. 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST SALERATUS 
is prepared entirely different from other Saleratus. 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a 
manner as to produce Bread, Biscuit, and all kinds 
of Cake, wighout containing a particle of Salera- 
tus when the Bread or Cake is baked ; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results. Every particle of Sal- 
eratus is turned to gas and passes through the 
Bread or Biscuit while Baking, consequently 
nothing remains but common Salt, Water and 
Flour. You will readily perceive by the taste of 
this Saleratus that it is entirely different from 
other Saleratus. When you purchase one paper 
you should take the old paper with you, and be 
very particular and get the next exactly like the 
first, (name and picture, twisted Loaf Bread, with 
a glase of effervescing water on the top, as you see 





eo Seu 8s 


in the bill.) 68 
Full directions for making Bread with Sour 

Milk and Cream Tartar, and all kinds of Pastry ; 

also for making Soda Water ; also directions for 

making Seidlite Powders, will aceompany each 

package. B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 68 and 70 Washington st., New York, 

443tfX and-No. 38 India st., Boston. 


c. B. GUTHRIE, 
Pharmaceutist, 
(Successor to Wm. J. Olliffe,) 800 Broadway, 














OLICITS THE PATRONAGE OF FAMILIES 


in the vicinity of this Old Eetablished Drug Store, and as- 
g in this line, that no pains 


Congrese, Biue Liek, and other mineral w alwayson hand. 
Tollet and Fancy Goods in large variety an®choice quality. 
July 1, 1857. 450-475c 





PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS TO THE EXTENT OF 
Seventy-five Per Cent. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 








A. A. Low, Charles H. Booth, Charles Lamson, 
Thomas Tilesten, Thomas Smull, John D. Mairs, 
George Griswold,Jr.,James A. Edgar, Jehn W. Shenek, 
Chas. M. Connolly, Lawrence Turnure, David Lane, 
James Freeland,” Henry Eyre, Wm. M. 
Lowell Holbrook, Henry C. Bowen, Geo. 8. Stephensen, 
Samuel D. Babcock. Aurelius B. Hull, Jehn B. Wright, 
Wm. V. Brady, Bradish Johnsen. Geo. W. Lane, 
A. BStudwell, Wilson G. Hunt, Wm. W. Stone, 
Wm. H. Swan, Thomas Fraser, Horaee B. Clafia, 
John E. Earle, 8. B. Chittenden, D. H. Arnold, 
Danl. W. Tellier, John Caswell, J. H. Ransom, 
Soot Gandy, Edmund M. Young, Hiiram Barney, 
Wm. M. Vail, Wellington Clapp, P " 
John Paine, Lycurgus a Robt. 9, McCurdy 
450-475 . H. LAMPORP? Secretary. 





EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE NO. 6 BROAD STREET. 
NEW YORK, July 7th, 1857. 
IS COMPANY HAS DECLARED A SEMI- 
Annual Dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable on the 15th 
HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 
450-453X 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK.—OFFICE, NO. 4 WALL STREET. 

This Company continues to Insure Buildings, Merchan 
Ships in Port and Cargoes, Household Farniture and Person 
Property generally, against loss or damage by Fire, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


inst. 








FURNITURE. 





Capitai Stock (all paid).............-+.+++ $500,000 
Surplus over..........---ceeccees eens ceee 250,000 } 
DIRECTORS : 
Wiliam G. Lambert, George D. Morgan, Jesse Hoyt, 
Lucius Hopkins, Theo. McNamee, Wm. Stargis, Jr., 
Chas. J. Martin, Richard Bigelow, Lyman e, 


A. F. Willmarth, Oliver E. Wood, ‘ 

George C. Collins, George Bliss, Curtis Noble, | 

D. N. Barney, Roe kwood , John B. Hutchinson, | e 
Thomas Messenger, John G. Nelson, Stephen Paul, | 

Wm. H. Mellen, Levi P. Morton, Chas. P. Baldwin, } 
Charles B. Hatch, Geo. Pearee, H. Gilbert Ely, 

B. Watson Bull, Ward A. Work, Amos T. Dwi. 

L. Atterbury, Jr., I. H. Frothingham, John R. Ford, | 
Lucten D.Coman, €has.A. Bulkley, Sid Masen, 

Homer Morgan, James Low Geo. T. 

Levi P, Stone, Cophas A. orton, John W. Whitlock, ~~ 
James Humphrey, Henry A. Hurlbut, Cyrus Yale, Jr., 


t, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President, 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
J. MILABON SMETH, Secretany. 436-4930 


He™or"* FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


OFFICE, No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


J 





T 


DIRECTORS 
John Rankin, Robert Boorman, William L. King, 
Samuel P. Holmes, Samuel Sloan, William A. Kobbe, ow 
Anson G. Phelps, Joshua H. Bates, George Bulpin, 
Charles Christmas, A.B. Nathan Lane, 
George H. Bilery, C.B. Caldwell, Solomon Freeman, 
Large, H. MeConnel, Ebenezer Beadleston, Zz. 
Walter S. Griffith, James McKaye, Moses A. Hoppock, 
J.8.T. an, 8. Nelson Davis, William C. Bowers, 
Lowell Helbrook, rge W. Parsons, Willard M. Newell, 
Henry J. Baker, e Barnes, William Aller, 
John Armstrong, Edward Brid Henry L. Burr, 
D. R. Stanford, Andrew Comstock, W.D. Thompson. 
HN RANKIN, President 
WniutaM Murazrean, Seeretary, 
A.zx. Wiar, Ja., Ass’t Secretary. 443 =) 





INTERNATIONAL Lat 4 ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LO : 


Le 


FURNITURE. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

t=} From 20 te 30 Per Cent Saved.) 
GOODS SOLD FOR CASH! 

Wholesale and Retail. 


Our friends and the public generally, far and near, 
are invited to examine our extensive stock of 
Rosewood, Mahogany, Oak, and 
Black Walnut 


FURNITURE. 


ge 
35 BOWERY. 





( Parlor Suits in Plush...... from $110 to 
. " ba Brocatelle.. " 125 to 
é | " Satin Brocade " 200 to 650 
e ee eee 40 to 200 
A } Secretary and Book Cases * 30 to 150 
$ Wardrobes..............5. ad 30 to 150 
s Bedsteads...... alg 8 " 20 to 175 
~ Bureaus, Marble-top, with 
° Looking-Glasses....... 25 to 126 
- Washstands............... to 35 
Tables and Stands in great variety. 
Manocany— From 

Chairs in hair cloth, spring seats... .$2 50 to $8 00 
Sofas " ad . 13 00 to 26 00 
Tete-a-tetes " sd 15 60 to 45 00 
Tete-a-tete Sofas " bd 25 00 to 50 00 
Easy Chairs on castors or rockers 12 00 to 2000 
Rocking Chairs " ° 500 to 1250 
Center Tables and Stands, both Mar- 

ble and Wood top.............. e 
Bedsteads... TeWateaan ee - cece. 1500 to 5000 
Bureaus, Marble and Wood top, with 

or without glasses.............. 500 to 4000 —) 
Waehstands to match........... .. 500 to 2000 
Wardrobes......................-.--25 00 to 100 00 
Secretary and Book Cases... _. ..20 00 to 80 00 ?, 


Any of the above goods in 
Black Walnut or Oak, at Same Prices. 





9 


FURNITURE for Offices. 
FURNITURE for Halls. 
FURNITURE for Libraries. 
FURNITURE for Dining Rooms. 
FURNITURE for Chambers, in Suits. 


We are also prepared to furnish Looking-glasses, 
the frames of Mahogany, Rosewood, and Gilt, of all 
descriptions. 

The celebrated SPRING BEDS, known as 


TUCKER’S PATENT 


we keep constantly on hand, of all sizes, to fit any 
bed. This unrivaled bed we recommend with per- 
fect ce, it having been fully tested, and 
found, in all respects, to excel any other spring 
bettom ever invented, as it has everything to recom- 
mend it, it being more portable, easier of adjustment 
to bedsteads, and can be kept perfectly free from 
A bed is an article of too much impor- 

tance for a person te be humbugged about, 
among the numerous spring bottoms before the pub- 
lic, of more or less merit, great care fs necessary, or 
a person will a worthless article. Don’t fail to 
see TcckEr’s Parent before purchasing. 
All of our we warrant as resented, and 
to customers ordering, living at a distance, we as- 
gure them of having their orders as carefully at- 
tended to, and their interest studied, as though they 


were present. 

Great care will be taken a ae , there! 
ing the risk of transportstion trifling. A 
perdes ap wits Ge ane, € Moctaes D8, 
we certuly er our services to purchase, and 
as we buy from first hands, fy would 
thereby be made which our customers would ha 
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_ Chief Office for the United States, 71 Wall street, New Youk. the benefit of. 
Capital, $2,500,000. FOSTER & LEE, 
GUARANTEE FUND, $346,000, 45113t-eow No. 35 Bowery, New York. 
Deposited with Comptroller of the Trustees in the 
City of New York. Lseowe pala by the A Sie in the United CHURCH BELLS. 
States, to 3lat Dee., 1956, 950. H3* N. HOOPER & CO. CONTINUE 
UNITED STATES TOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. ; a Se ee ae a . 
ie tation,” Robert). Dillon, _B. F. Wheelwsight, boston. 1697 nae #29-4800 
John P. Nesmith, Jas. W. Gerard, ‘Jr., C. B. Habioht, : : ’ mn 
- Holerooke. ADIES GOI THE COUNTRY, WISH- 
Benkers—Tep Loaramn Mawursovunany’ Baw Wry Tes Line ‘ay ly can find Gaiter Boots of all the 
Sehcrtor for Phe United States.—Rosent J. Duiow, New York. | Fashionable Styles, 128. to ef Ladies’ Stigpers, To 
o'r nabionT ei emew Rone, Com pods my -- P ; 
€. E. &J. G. HO General A ay drens’ Boots and ard: at low prices. 
To whom applications fer insurance and agencies are to be a@ | at B. MILLER & O0., 134 Canal street. 
dressed 435-460X 448-453" J 


N. B.— Eaeh bar is stamped “HH. B. Ames’ German Magical 
Detersive Soap, Newburg, N. Y.” 

Manufactured in Newburgh by JESSE OAKLEY. 

Sales office, No. 201 Fulton, between Qhurch and Greenwieh 
streets, New York. 433-26t-eowX 
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| Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, cannot 

fail to bring it into general use. 
B™ 
R™ 


HY | Physicians generally concede 
RB 


that the use of common Saleratus 
4 4 EALTHY 
} — AB, 


as harmless to the stomach as 
flour, and never fails to make 
Bread, Biscuit, Cake, ang all 
kinds of Pastry, beautifally 
light, nutritious, and suitable for 
the most dyspeptic @tomach, and 
at least one-eighth morefrom the 
flour. None will dispute this af- 
ter trial. For sale at all the Gro- 
ceries, in Ilb., lb., and Ib. 
pockeons, with the name of Jauzs 

TLE on each ; without—none is 





is injurious to health. Its strong 
alkaline impurities destroy the 
digestive organs, thus paving the 
way for diseases of all kinds, par- 
|. epmud 
| | (epee 
HH 
He™ genuine. 
Manufacturing Depet, No. 313 
Washington street, New York. 


a among children. But 
y 
| 313 —_—_— —! 


James Pyle’s Die*etic Saleratus is 























| Invites persons about selecting to an examination of the styles 
and quality of his present large steck of Custom Made Furni- 
ture, consisting of Parlor, Boidoir, Library, and Dining-room in 
all the variety of woods, manufactured of the best seasoned ma- 
terials, and warranted to stand the test of Furnace heat. Draw- 
ings made to suit the most fastidious in architecture, and the 
work will be executed in the most artistic and substanfial man- 
ner. Prices moderate and terms will be liberal. 437-462 


bicissl.  CATARRH. 


A REMEDY FOR THIS HERETOFORE 
Incurable Disease has lately been discovered, and 
is now being introduced to the public, by Dr. R. Goodale, at 385 
Broadway, N. Y. It is a positwe and radical curein any and 
| all of its forms, and its application may be made with rfect 
impunity upon the most delicate and sensitive. The Dr. has 
devoted many years to the investigation and treatment of this 
disease. Medical writers have thrown but little light upon the 
subject, and have never directed the Physician to a successful 
Remedy. The profession universally concede the incurability of 
it as far as the treatment laid down in the books or their own 
practice is concerned. Under these circumstanees, the author 
of this Remedy was impelled to seek for remedial mts not 
mentioned by the books, and has finally feund an infallible and 
certain cure, which he now offers to the public with entire con- 
fidence. He has o an office at 385 Broadway, N. Y., for 
consultation, and for the sale of the Remedy, where he invites 
the worst cases to consult him. The Remedy is in liquid form, 
but a few drops of which are to be inhaled or drawn up into the 
nostrils. Price $1 per bottle, with directions. 448-460" 


THE BEST REFRIGERATORS! 
HE ICE I8 PLACED IN THE TOP AND FOOD 
in the eloset below, thus insuring a downward current of 
dry, eold air, that keeps the inside perfectly pure. 
The Schooley’s Patent, chest form. The ive is placed inone end, 
and is ventilated by a current passing over the ice. 
They are grained in oak or painted in granite. Prices range 
from $3 75 to $35 each. For sale by 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
Sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, 
534 Broadway, near Spring st. 


IT SO? 

Use ARTHUR'S Celebrated 
Self-Sealing Cans and Jars, and 
‘you will have fresh fruit all the 
year at Summer prices. 

Full directions for putting up 
all kinds of fruit and tomatoes, 
accompany these cans and jars. 

They are made of Tin, Glass. 
F RU LI T ‘Queensware, and Fire and Acid 
proof Stone Ware. The sizes 
are from pints to gallons. These 
IN cans and jars are entirely open 
at the tops, and NEST, t¢ secure 
economy in transportation. 

WINTER For sale by Storekeeperd 

throughout the United States. 

Descriptive circulars sent o@ 
application. S@ Orders from 
the trade solicited. 

Be sure to ask for Arthur's. 
It has stood the test of two sea- 
sons, having been used by han- 
| dreds of thousands of families, 
|S WEA TM BAT 8! hotel, and boarding-house keep- 








448-453X 





ISN’T 


FRESH 


BETTER 


THAN 


ers. 

We are now making them for 
the milHon. 

ARTHUR, BURNHAM & 


GILROY, Manufacturers under 

the Patent, 

N. E. cor.10th and George sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


E. P. TORREY, Manufacturers’ Wholesale Agent, 


Also Mf@faufactarer of Masser’s Wonderful 5 Minute Freezer: 
450-453 No. 6 PLATT STEEET, NEW YORK. 





EE 


KNIGHT’S COOKING EXTRACTS, 
POR FLAVORING 

PRs PUDDING CAKES, JELLIES, CUS- 

TARDS, ICE CREAMS, SAUCES, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &¢., 
&c , comprising Twenty different Flavors. These Extracts are 
well known as the most reliable and saleable throughout the 
United States. Orders solicited and promptly filled by the man- 
ufactarers. C. D. KNIGHT, 

445tf No. 7 South Sixth st., Philadelphia. 








to make a Machine which should not only meet the wants of 
manufacturers, — podem y J families with 
do the drud 0! sewing. 
An examination of aig merits 4 respectfully solicited at our 
. 343 Broadway, New York. 
omer. s08 ad WHEELER & WILSON MNF'G CO. 











Cee BOARD WANTED.—_A WIDOW 
circumstances wishes to find 

board in usetts or Connecticut for her two 

boys and two girls, aged from 8 to 14, in come counyy 

town where there isa good public school. Address Mrs. e 

M. Lord, Box 2787, New York City Post , stating price, 

which must be moderate—though the pay be guaranteed to 

be prompt and sure. 

WILLIAM BESOR. iy oF 34008 RBSOR, 
ILLIAM RESOR & OoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STOVES AND HOLLOW WARE, 


also of HARRISON’S PATENT KITCHEN RANGE, and deal- 
— in Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, and Tinners’ Stoek and 


"J 13 & 15 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI. 
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